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The Sequence of the Miracles. 





To the cursory reader of the Gospel history, especially if he 
have no well-formed or adequate idea of the characteristic 
differences in design and method of the several books in which 
that history is contained, the miracles of our Lord may seem to 
be scattered over the whole field of thé narrative, very much as 
the stars on a frosty night are seen to be scattered over the 
unclouded sky. There are some of greater brilliancy than 
others, there are spaces in which they seem to occur but 
sparsely, and there are groups which seem to form connected 
clusters, while, on other parts of the field of vision, the stars are 
crowded in luminous masses, the several particles of which are 
not discernible one from the other. The multitude of our Lord’s 
miracles must not be estimated by our knowledge of them. Here 
again, the image which we have been using holds good, for 
science informs us that, for a score of stars that are seen by 
our eyes on the darkest and clearest night, there are hundreds 
more that our faculties cannot reach without aid, and that the 
discoveries which the telescope reveals to us can by no means 
exhaust the myriads of these glorious bodies as they shine in the 
universe itself. We know that the time of our Lord’s preaching 
was limited, and that during considerable portions, even of the 
three years, His great activity in the working of miracles was to 
some measure checked. It would be idle to suppose that we 
have not an account of His greatest and most conspicuous 
miracles, or that, taking all the statements of the Evangelists as 
they lie on the pages of the New Testament, we have not 
altogether some sort of account of the whole. In this respect 
we know them better than we know the heavenly bodies to 
which we have been comparing them. But it may be possible 
to deepen and even to enlarge our knowledge concerning them 
by a careful examination of the statements of the Evangelists 
themselves, and to discover more than is obvious at first sight as 
to our Lord’s method, so to speak, in the working of these 
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458 The Sequence of the Miracles. 


wonders, on which He rested, in so large a measure, the obli- 
gation imposed in the Providence of His Father on those who 
witnessed them of believing that He had sent Him. 

The chronological order of the miracles is in most important 
points tolerably clear from a comparison of the Evangelical 
narratives themselves. It is not intended, in the present paper, 
to enter on any discussion on this point. Taking them as they 
are arranged in the harmony which has been adopted elsewhere 
by the present writer, it will be the object of this paper to show 
what we can learn in illustration of the divinely-appointed 
purpose and order of our Lord’s mission from the sequence of 
His miracles. It is not easy for thoughtful students of the 
Gospels to persuade themselves that this sequence is simply 
accidental. The first and the last links of the glorious chain of 
the miracles are almost enough in themselves to prove that this 
cannot be. The miracles or “signs,” as St. John calls them, 
begin with one of the most splendid of the whole series, full of 
sacramental significance, and wrought, as it appears from our 
Lord’s words, in some sense, at least, before the time, at the 
intercession of His Blessed Mother. It is a miracle for which, 
on merely human and ordinary grounds, there was but little 
ostensible reason, and in this respect very unlike to many of the 
rest, such as the raising of the widow’s son or the healing of the 
leper. It is therefore fair to consider it as important chiefly on 
account of its circumstances and doctrinal signification. It was 
not worked in the presence of a large multitude, and it seems, 
‘from St. John’s remarks about the faith of the disciples in our 
Lord which was founded upon it, to have been most directly 
addressed to them. This is undoubtedly a solemn and provi- 
dential opening of so magnificent a series of manifestations, and 
it is natural to think that the following members of the series 
have the same deeply significant character. The same conclusion 
is forced upon us by the last of our Lord’s recorded miracles, the 
fishing in the Lake of Galilee by the seven disciples after our 
Lord’s Resurrection, which was the prelude to the scene in which 
He so solemnly confided to St. Peter the charge of His sheep 
and of His lambs. This miracle seems to turn our eyes 
backwards to the other fishing in the same lake at an earlier 
period of the history, when the net was broken and the 
multitude of fishes countless, and when St. Peter fell down at 
his Lord’s feet with the prayer that He would depart from him, 
for he was a sinful man. Here again, as indeed in the case of 
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that other fishing, the parabolical and prophetical import of the 
miracle seems to lie on the surface, and to court our considera- 
tion. If this be true of the first and last of the miracles, it can 
hardly be thought that it is not true of many of the intermediate 
links of the chain to which these belong. And it is obvious that 
the relative order of these two miracles could not have been 
inverted, without evident incongruity. . 

If, in order to consider them more closely, we classify the 
miracles, one most obvious division, for the purposes of this essay, 
will be that which separates off the miracles which are related in- 
dividually and in detail, from those which we are told of only, as it 
were, in masses. Of the former, again, some are grouped together 
in the history, and others stand by themselves. If we may recur 
to our former image, we may treat the miracles as if we were to 
divide the stars in the heavens into those which are single and 
apparently lonely orbs, those which are clustered together in 
constellations, and those which form shining masses, like the 
milky way. The miracles which can be considered as belonging 
to the two first of these classes can easily be numbered, though 
the number may be variously given by different writers. The 
differences arise from the various ways of estimating, for 
instance, such an act as the cleansing of the Temple, which 
St. Jerome counts among the greatest miracles. Again, 
harmonists are in the habit of grouping more than one cure 
together as one miracle, as in the case of the blind men at 
Jericho, and, besides this, there are incidents which ordinarily 
count as one miracle as to which we are told that the cures 
wrought were very numerous indeed, as in the case of the cures 
worked on the evening of the Sabbath at Capharnaum, or in the 
presence of the envoys of St. John Baptist, or before the miracles 
of the multiplication of the loaves. We may speak of these cases 
presently, remarking, for the present, that the number of passages 
in which we are told nothing but that our Lord worked an 
almost countless number of miracles in general is larger than 
might be supposed at first. Let us see, in the first place, what 
the Evangelists tell us as to this. 

The first passage of this kind relates to our Lord’s first visit 
to Jerusalem, after He had, as it may be said, openly assumed 
His public office, that is, after His baptism by St. John Baptist. 
The single prominent incident of this visit is the cleansing of 
the Temple, as it is recorded by St. John in his second chapter. 
After relating this incident, and the memorable answer given by 
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our Lord to the question addressed to Him as to His authority, 
the Evangelist speaks quite incidentally of the other miracles of 
this time. He says that a great many believed on our Lord, 
seeing the signs which He did. This is language which implies 
that these signs were not few. In the same way, Nicodemus, 
who is said to have come to our Lord by night at this visit, 
witnesses to the effect produced in simple and well-instructed 
minds like his own by these signs. He says to our Lord that 
they knew He was a teacher come from God, for no one could 
do these signs unless God were with him. These words, as has 
often been remarked, give the exact logical or theological force 
of the miracles as evidences. They prove the Divine mission of 
the person who works them. But it is not easy to think that 
this effect could have been produced by a few isolated miracles. 
And yet we have no account of these signs in the earlier 
Evangelists, nor does St. John mention any particulars. In 
truth, the particulars of a miracle are only valuable “ eviden- 
tially,” as adding to its preternatural character, and as having a 
kind of beautiful correspondence with the dispensation in witness 
to which the miracle is wrought, which makes it more clear that 
the whole proceeds from God. Thus, it may be perhaps argued 
that our Lord’s Divine mission might have been proved by 
portents and signs of power of some terrible kind, such as those 
which accompanied the promulgation-of the Law on Mount Sinai, 
or the plagues of Egypt, as well as by the series of miracles of 
mercy and condescension which formed the actual proofs of that 
mission as chosen by God. And yet it can hardly be questioned 
that there is a fitness about the healing and remedial character 
of the Gospel miracles, so perfectly in harmony as they are with 
the economy of redemption to which they testify, which con- 
stitutes a fresh element of proof which would be wanting in 
simple displays of power. 

We pass on to the next stage in our Lord’s ministry, His 
preaching in Galilee, which began soon after this feast of the 
Pasch of which St. John has spoken. Here we have language 
of the very strongest kind, as to the multitude of the miracles of 
which no particulars are recorded. “The fame of Him went out,” 
says St. Luke, “through the whole country.”’ St. Matthew’s 
words are much stronger—“ And His fame went throughout all 
Syria, and they brought to Him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and such as were possessed by 


1 St. Luke iv. 37. 
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devils, and lunatics, those that had the palsy, and He healed 
them.”* These words certainly describe a very large and 
habitual mercifulness in the working of miracles. And it cannot 
be doubted that, when the Evangelist adds that “great multi- 
tudes followed our Lord from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and 
from Jerusalem, and from Judza, and from beyond the Jordan,” 
he means to imply that the whole country was in motion after 
our Lord, on account, mainly, of His very numerous miracles. 
So that it would be fair to say that, in the course of a day of 
His ordinary preaching at this time, our Lord probably worked 
quite as many miracles as all that are specially recorded in 
the Gospels, or a far greater number. 

But this statement of St. Matthew is but one of several of 
the same kind which are to be found in the history. Thus, 
after the miracle of the leper, which is related by all three 
historical Evangelists, St. Luke tells us that people flocked to 
our Lord from all sides—He being at that time unable to enter 
into the cities—‘to hear and be healed by Him of their 
infirmities.” * This was at a time when He was in comparative 
retirement. In the same way at another similar time, when 
our Lord withdrew Himself from the persecution which was 
occasioned by the miracle on the man whose hand had been 
withered—a miracle performed, in the face of His enemies, on 
the Sabbath Day—we are told in the same very wide language, 
that “A great multitude followed Him from Galilee and Judza, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Idumza, and from beyond the 
Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidon, a very great multitude, 
hearing the things which He did, came unto Him... . For He 
healed many, so that they pressed upon Him as many as had 
evils, and the unclean spirits, when they saw Him, fell down 
before Him and they cried out, Thou art the Son of God.” * 
This description of St. Mark may well seem 'to refer to the same 
great multitude of which St. Luke speaks a little later, before 
his account of the Sermon on the Plain: “A very great multi- 
tude of people from all Judza and Jerusalem and the sea- 
coast, both of Tyre and Sidon, who were come to hear Him, 
and be healed of their diseases, and they that had unclean 
spirits were cured. And all the multitude sought to touch Him, 
for virtue went out from Him, and healed them all.”° Some 
months later we find mention of another of our Lord’s circuits 


2 St. Matt. iv. 24. 
* St. Luke v. 16. 4 St. Mark iii. 11, 12. 5 St. Luke vi. 18. 
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in Galilee, after He had paid His last visit, as it seems, to 
Nazareth, and been able to do very few miracles to them on 
account of the unbelief of His fellow-townsmen. “And Jesus 
went about all the cities and towns, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing every 
disease and every infirmity.”® Again, before the miracle of 
the feeding of the five thousand, our Lord is said to have seen 
a great multitude, and to have healed all that had need of 
healing.’ And again after that miracle, when our Lord crossed 
the lake and came suddenly on the “land of Genesar,” we are 
told that “running throughout the whole country, they began 
to carry about in beds those that were sick, where they heard 
that He was. And whithersoever He entered, into towns 
or into villages or into cities, they laid the sick in the streets, 
and besought Him that they might but touch the hem of His 
garment, and as many as touched Him were made whole.”* The 
same description is repeated as to the multitudes who were 
assembled before the second miracle of the multiplication of 
the loaves—“ And there came to Him great multitudes, having 
with them the blind, the lame, the maimed, and many others, 
and they cast them down at His feet, and He healed them. 
So that the multitudes marvelled, seeing the dumb speak, the 
lame walk, the blind see, and they glorified the God of Israel.” * 
It is remarkable, that these large general descriptions cease at 
the time when our Lord passes, in the last year of His teaching, 
from Galilee to Judza. St. Luke is the chief chronicler of what 
passed after this, and before the Passion, in Judza strictly so 
called, as St. John gives us the record of the incidents in 
Jerusalem itself. We can hardly doubt that the miracles of 
this period pf preaching in Judaa were as numerous as those 
of the similar period in Galilee, but St. Luke’s purpose is mainly 
didactic, and it may be on this account that he omits such 
general statements as to miracles as those already quoted. Con- 
sidering his usual silence as to these matters, his mention of 
miracles, when he does mention them, is significant, as we shall see. 

These passages suggest to us some idea of what must have 
been the ordinary frequency of miracles in the preaching of 
our Lord. There is no reason for supposing that the Evangelists 
can speak at random on such matters, nor, on the other hand, 
is there any reason for thinking that the occasions on which 
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this great frequency of miracles of mercy is mentioned by them, 
were occasions of a kind in any way singular, and such as did 
not recur many times over, when no especial mention of them 
occurs in the Gospel narrative. It is clear that they are 
introduced as it were by the way, in most at least of the 
instances among those which have been adduced. The great 
miracles of the multiplication of the loaves are, in the two latter 
cases, the direct subject of the narrative, and the same may be~ 
said of the Sermon on the Plain, which is accompanied by an 
account of the miracles which took place just before it was 
delivered. The conclusion to which these considerations lead, 
is that we have rather the general mention than the particular 
account of all but a few out of a great multitude of our Lord’s 
miracles, of the purpose of which, in the providence of God, 
He speaks also in general terms, in such passages as that in 
which His works bear witness to Him that He was sent of the 
Father.” Nor need it be questioned that many of these 
miracles, of which we have no direct narrative, may have been 
as splendid in themselves as those of which the Evangelists 
speak in detail, nor need it be thought that there was less of 
individual care and condescension on the part of our Lord in 
the one case than in the other. 

A similar conclusion, as to the frequency of the miracles of 
our Lord, may be drawn from the consideration of those cases 
in which it has happened that the Evangelists have been guided 
to relate the occurrences of a day, or of a day or two, in the 
active life of our Lord. This has happened on very few 
occasions, but we may fairly take them as specimens, by no 
means selected on account of any unusual frequency of the 
miracles which were then witnessed. The first of these is the 
Sabbath at Capharnaum, which may be considered as the very 
beginning of our Lord’s formal teaching. It is related, in 
fact, by the first three Evangelists, though St. Matthew, for a 
particular reason, gives its incidents separately, and not together. 
In this account we have, first, the miracle of the deliverance 
of the man possessed by a devil in the synagogue, brought on by 
the clamour of the devil himself, then the healing of St. Peter’s 
wife’s mother, and then the account of the healing of a multitude 
of sick and afflicted of all kinds, including demoniacs, which 
took place after sunset, because the people were prevented by 
the rules as to the rest of the Sabbath from bringing their sick 
10 St. John v. 36. 
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to our Lord until that rest was, strictly speaking, over. In 
their accounts of the numbers of persons thus delivered and 
healed, the Evangelists use the very strongest language—“ All 
they that had any sick with divers diseases,” says St. Luke, 
“brought them to Him. But He, laying His hands on every 
one of them, healed them. And devils went out of many, 
crying out and saying, Thou art the Son of God.”™ Another 
day, as we may reckon it, of which we have a detailed account 
is that on which, after having delivered many of His parables, 
our Lord sailed across the Lake of Galilee late in the evening 
to the “country of the Gerasenes.” Here we have first the 
miracle of the stilling the tempest which arose while our Lord 
was asleep, wearied out, as it seems, by the exertions of His 
preaching. Then there is the incident of the dispossession 
of the legion of devils, who were allowed by our Lord to enter 
into the herd of swine. Then the whole multitude of “the 
country of the Gerasenes” come and beseech our Lord to depart 
from them, “for they were taken with great fear.” Our Lord 
immediately sails back over the lake to Capharnaum, and there 
a great crowd is waiting to meet Him. Among this crowd is 
Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, and he asks our Lord to 
come and heal his daughter, who is at the point of death. On 
His way to the house of Jairus, our Lord is secretly touched 
by the woman with an issue of blood, and this miracle, which 
He insists on making public, prepares Jairus for the stupendous 
act of mercy in the raising of his own daughter to life. As 
our Lord goes out from the house of Jairus, He is followed by 
two blind men, who cry after Him, “Have mercy on us, O 
Son of David.” Our Lord, Who was at this time about to take 
His leave of, Capharnaum, will not heal them in public, but 
when He has come to the house in which He usually dwelt, 
they come unto Him, and He heals them. He charges them 
to let no man know of it, but they publish it all over the 
country. After their departure, a dumb man possessed by a 
devil is brought to Him, also, as it seems, in the house, and the 
devil is cast out and the dumb man speaks. This gives occasion 
for a renewal of that calumnious blasphemy of which our Lord 
spoke in such severe terms, that He cast out devils by the prince 
of the devils. This appears to have been our Lord’s last day of 


1 St. Luke viii. 31—40. Cf. St. Matt. viii: 14—17; iv. 23—25; St. Mark i. 
21—3o. 
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wonders at Capharnaum, as the Sabbath already spoken of may 
have been the first.” 

If we put all these bits of evidence together, the inference 
is certainly clear.that the miracles of our Lord were very 
numerous indeed, and that we have but a very small proportion 
of them related to us in detail. It is also clear that the evidence 
of our Lord’s mission, as it rested on his miracles, was very 
different indeed, on the one hand, to the people who were, 
living in the countries which were the scenes of His labours, and 
to ourselves on the other hand. If we were asked to prove our 
Lord’s Divine mission from His miracles we should probably 
speak of some few of those which were most stupendous and 
most clearly supernatural, such as those of the raising of 
Lazarus and of the widow’s son, the feeding of the five thousand 
and the four thousand, or of the giving sight to the man who 
had been blind from his birth. But a considerable number of 
our Lord’s most wonderful miracles, as we know them from the 
Gospel history, were worked in the presence of a comparatively 
small company, and in many cases they were followed by the 
strictest injunctions not to speak of them. The miracle at 
Cana, the miracle on Lazarus, the miracle on the daughter of 
Jairus, that on the impotent man at the pool, and on the man 
born blind, and on the leper, come under this class. The 
miracles of which we are told belong in few cases to that great 
portion of our Lord’s ministry when He was most prominently 
before the eyes of the public collected in great multitudes, that 
is, to the time which He spent in His great missionary circuits, 
first through Galilee, and afterwards throughout Judza. Of 
these periods the Evangelists speak only in the most general 
terms. Yet these were the periods during which His Divine 
mission wrote itself, so to say, on the hearts and minds of the 
people by this kind of evidence. He would be remembered by 
them as the wonder-working Preacher, as St. Peter spoke of 
Him to Cornelius and his companions, the Man “Whom God 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power, Who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the devil, 
for God was with Him.” The miracles which are specially 
related, therefore, must be considered as specimens out of an 
immense multitude, and we must find the reason for their 
selection either in the fact that they are such specimens simply 


22 St, Matt. ix. 18—26; St. Mark v. 22—43; St. Luke viii. 41—56. 
43 Acts x. 38. 
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and nothing more, or in the other fact that they stand out in 
some manner of their own from among the multitude of such 
works, and that they belong thus to the history, as steps in the 
gradual development of the designs of God in the economy of 
the Incarnation, in a way in which other miracles—the intention 
of which may have been simply mercy or the authentication 
of our Lord’s mission—do not belong to that history. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, that there is great ante- 
cedent probability in favour of this last hypothesis. It is quite 
certain that our Lord’s earthly course, short as it was, was to 
be the foundation of the whole life of the Church after Him, 
and that nothing but the Divine wisdom itself could have 
arranged its incidents so as to suffice for this purpose within 
the narrow space of time to which it was contracted. It is 
certain that there is an onward march in His manifestations of 
Himself, the steps of which are guided by the measures of His 
own eternal counsels. It is certain that He did many miracles 
unasked, and even when people would have been afraid to ask 
Him, for the accomplishment of these counsels. It is certain 
that a large number of His actions were prophetical and 
sacramental, looking forward to mysteries of His religion or 
doctrines of His faith, and no one who has studied the writings 
of the great Christian doctors and commentators can doubt that 
they have been right in so understanding a considerable number, 
at least, of His miracles in particular. Again, we require some 
reason for the selection of the miracles which have come down 
to us in detail. The first Evangelist began with some principle 
of selection. St. Mark follows St. Matthew, not always in the 
same order, but in the actual miracles which he arranges more 
in the order of time. St. Luke, whose principle it is, if possible, 
not to repeat exactly what St. Matthew has related, still follows 
the rule of that Evangelist’s selection by relating miracles and 
discourses like those which his predecessor has chosen. Even 
St. John works, as may be said, on the same lines, though he 
repeats only once, in the case of the feeding of the five thousand, 
a miracle which has been related by any one before Him. Now, 
the relation of many of the miracles which thus stand out in the 
narrative to the unfolding of the Gospel history is very striking, 
and not difficult to discover. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the chain of these miracles of which we have separate accounts, 
has a close connection with the development of the providential 
plan in the arrangement of the life of our Lord, and that, if 
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this can be established, these wonderful works are set before us 
in a new light and with a new importance, differing in this 
respect from the immense mass and multitude of wonderful 
works of which no special account is given. 

This brings us to a point in our inquiry at which it becomes 
natural to give to ourselves some account of the order of these 
great manifestations. The mere enumeration of the miracles 
of which we speak is suggestive of much that may help us to 
the answer to the question thus raised. The miracles of our 
Lord begin, as has been said, with the great and most signi- 
ficant marvel of the change of the water into wine at the 
marriage feast of Cana. Apart from the splendour of this 
miracle, and the effect which it produced on the small band of 
disciples whom our Lord had brought with Him from the school 
of St. John Baptist on the banks of the Jordan, it is plainly 
fraught with a mysterious significance as to two great truths— 
the power of our Blessed Lady in the Kingdom of her Son, 
and the use to be made of the simple elements of bread and 
wine in the great Sacrament of the Eucharist. These are truths 
which our Lord might have taught in other ways, but which 
He chose to teach by their connection with this great miracle. 
The miracle, therefore, may be considered not simply as an 
evidence “that God was with Him,” as Nicodemus said, but 
also as having a doctrinal import, conveying to us the truths 
of which mention has been made, quite as clearly as if our Lord 
had taught them in so many words, without working at the 
same time any miracle at all. The miracle which next follows 
is of a very different order indeed, so much so that it might be 
omitted from the list by some commentators. We speak of the 
cleansing of the Temple of the buyers and sellers and the money 
changers. This was a moral miracle, for it can hardly be 
accounted for without the supposition of some preternatural 
influence on the part of our Lord on the minds of those whom 
He chased so summarily from the house of His Father. It is 
clear, also, that this action was entirely our Lord’s own choice, 
not suggested by any one but Himself. But it belongs in a 
most important manner to the history of the Gospels, because 
without the knowledge of the answer which our Lord then gave 
to His questioners as to His authority—“ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up,” we should not be able to 
explain the charge brought against our Lord when He stood 
before the tribunal of Caiaphas. It is clear that the simply 
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“evidential” force of this miracle is comparatively unimportant, 
but it belongs very importantly to the history. 

The next two miracles in the order of the narrative are 
remarkable in themselves, on account of their relation to the 
onward progress of the revelation of our Lord by means of His 
works of power. The first of these is the healing of the ruler’s 
son at Capharnaum, when our Lord was Himself at Cana, and 
when He plainly designed to raise the faith of the father of the 
lad to a higher level before he would grant the cure. For it was 
a higher level of faith to believe that our Lord’s word at a 
distance could drive away the disease, than to believe that our 
Lord could work the miracle by coming down to Capharnaum 
and standing over the sick bed.’* Here, then, at least we have 
a distinct reason for the working the miracle in the manner in 
which it was worked, and for its record on the part of the 
Evangelists, apart from all considerations of what may be called 
the simply “evidential” character of the miracle. There is also 
a special reason for the mention of the miracle by St. John, 
inasmuch as he is silently engaged, in the course of his work, in 
filling up what was wanting for the perfect intelligence of the 
history, as it stood before he wrote. For without some such 
addition there was as yet no mention on the part of any Evan- 
gelist of any wonders at Capharnaum which might explain the 
language of our Lord in the synagogue at Nazareth, as 
mentioned by St. Luke.” This scene in the synagogue of the 
town of His childhood and youth is the next event in the 
Gospel history, and here also we have a miracle contrasting very 
beautifully with the last, in the escape of our Lord from the 
hands of His intending murderers at the mount of Precipitation. 
This is one of, those occasions on which our Lord, instead of 
displaying His powers in a new and more wonderful way, as 
had been the case in the miracle on the ruler’s son, chose to 
appear weak and helpless in the hands of his enemies, and to 
use His power only just enough to protect Himself from 
absolute death. Nor can we be wrong in seeing in this incident 
an act of humiliation, sought at the hands of others, by which 
our Lord prepared Himself, as it were, for the great and con- 
spicuous glories which were to signalize His course of public 
preaching, then about to begin. And, again, this incident may 
be considered as the first of a chain which all bear witness to 
the truth that the blessings which our Lord brought with Him 

44 St. John iv. 47, seq. 5 St. Luke iv. 17, seq. 
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were not to be distributed according to any law of natural 
relationship or even national connection with Him, although He 
was sent directly to the lost sheep of the House of Israel. In 
this aspect, the events of this Sabbath at Nazareth are a prelude 
to the miracles on the Centurion’s servant, and on the daughter 
of the Syrophcenician woman. The next miracles of which 
we have a detailed account are those of which we have already 
spoken as having been wrought at Capharnaum on the first 
Sabbath of our Lord’s public ministry there, the deliverance 
of the demoniac in the synagogue, the healing of St. Peter’s 
wife’s mother, and the numerous cures wrought after the sunset 
of that day. After this fora time the narrative is silent as to 
any special miracles, and we are left to the general and very 
large words in which the Evangelists speak of the evidences of 
our Lord’s ordinary public preaching from city to city and from 
town to town throughout Galilee. We then came to a series of 
miracles, every one of which may, without any fancifulness, be 
well considered as having a purpose of its own, independent of 
its value as a witness to the mission of our Lord. 

The series of which we speak begins with the miraculous 
draught of fishes in the lake of Galilee® Here we take up 
again the list of a class of our Lord’s miracles which in many 
respects must be considered by itself—the class of miracles 
which our Lord wrought without any solicitation on the part of 
those who were to be benefited by them. It is obvious that 
such a class must have sprung from some purpose of our Lord’s 
own, and may therefore be considered as very probably having 
a special bearing on the development of His designs in the 
foundation of His Kingdom. It is certain that this miracle has 
always been considered as singularly significant and prophetic, 
and that its meaning may well be gathered from the words of 
our Lord which conclude the narrative of it in St. Luke, “ Fear 
not, from henceforth thou shalt be catching men ;” that is, it is 
a miracle which embodies a prophecy and a promise of the 
fertility and fruitfulness of the labours of the Apostles in 
toilsome quest for souls, undertaken at our Lord’s bidding; 
and in this light the unprofitableness of their labours the night 
before seems to be a part of the same providential lesson. This 
may furnish some answer to the cavils of Protestant critics, who 
not only dislike, but even ridicule, the common Catholic con- 
templation of this miracle, according to which there is a special 
significance in the selection of St. Peter's boat as that from 
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which our Lord preached to the crowd on the shore, and which 
was afterwards steered into the middle of the lake at His 
request. Of course there is nothing which forces us to consider 
every single mention of St. Peter in the Gospels as having a 
designed reference to the position which was to be occupied by 
the Prince of the Apostles in the Church. But when the 
prophetic significance of this miracle is once established, and 
when it is remembered that the whole series of incidents was 
directly chosen by our Lord, the application of this mode of 
interpretation to any single detail becomes very natural indeed. 
Moreover, it was at this time that our Lord seems to have begun 
more definitely the preparation of the Apostolic band, of which 
St. Peter was to be the chief, and this miracle is certainly a very 
fitting beginning of that preparation. Those which follow 
immediately, though they are few in number, and are scattered 
over the space of at least a few weeks, have all, more or less, 
the same character. They are miracles which prepare the 
attentive student of our Lord’s acts and ways for various truths 
connected with the powers or doctrines of His kingdom, of 
which the Apostles were to be the princes. We can see this 
character even in the first of the series, which is the miracle on 
the leper.” This was the first occasion on which our Lord took the 
precaution of enjoining silence on the subject of the great work 
which He had wrought. This silence was not observed, and in 
consequence our Lord was compelled to remain for a time outside 
cities and towns in which He usually preached. The leprosy 
was no ordinary disease, at least in the estimation of the Jews, 
and in the view taken of it by the Mosaic legislation. It was far 
more to heal a leper than to heal a sufferer of another class, and 
the regulations ef the law, on the observance of which our Lord 
strictly insisted in this and the other case in which He is 
recorded to have healed this disease, required a very special 
amount of examination by the priests and some very peculiar 
rites of purification. All this must have been in our Lord’s 
mind, at the time when He enjoined on the man whom He had 
healed to keep silence on the miracle, but to go the High Priest 
and show himself, that the cure might be certified as such by the 
highest authority. This miracle, so considered, is a preparation 
for the series of the Sabbatical miracles, of which we shall speak 
presently, and which, as it appears, were to begin at Jerusalem 
within a short time after this healing of the leper. 
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But the significance of the other miracles which now follow is 
more marked still. The next is the healing of the paralytic who 
was let down in his bed before our Lord.’ This miracle was 
not unsolicited, but it was not worked by our Lord until He 
had asserted His claim, as the Son of Man, to forgive sins on 
' earth, and so made the working of the miracle a distinct proof 
of the truth of that claim. The next two miracles are equally 
remarkable in this point of view. They are the two first 
Sabbatical miracles, if we may use such an expression. That* 
is, they were wrought on the Sabbath Day under circumstances 
which challenged the attention of the authorities of the synagogue 
to a new claim of our Lord, that to be considered the “Lord 
of the Sabbath.” They were both unsolicited, and due to our 
Lord’s own deliberate choice. The one is that on the impotent 
man at the Pool of Bethsaida,!® the other that on the man in the 
synagogue whose hand was withered.” In each case we see 
that our Lord had a definite object in view, apart, as has already 
been said, from the general object of all His miracles, considered 
as the appointed evidences of His Divine mission. Nor is it less 
clear that the Evangelists had a special purpose in recording 
these miracles, apart from the general value of all miracles in 
works like theirs. That is, they had it in view to explain the 
first great cause of the enmity to our Lord which now began to 
be manifested on the part of the Jewish authorities, who, what- 
ever may have been their real motives, took hold of His con- 
duct with regard to the Sabbath as the ground of their deter- 
mined opposition to Him which dates from this period. This 
fact gives these miracles an importance of their own in the 
Evangelical narrative. It may, indeed, be said, that these 
miracles have a direct doctrinal importance, in the light which 
they throw on the true interpretation of the law of the Sabbath, 
and on the right of the Church to deal with that observance as 
she has dealt with it. Both these things are contained in the 
assertion of our Lord, that the Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath Day. But in their relation to the actual and historical 
course of the life of our Lord, they have also an importance 
which can hardly be exaggerated. It was on account of these 
miracles that the first great conspiracy was formed against Him, 
and that the rulers at Jerusalem finally threw themselves into 


18 St. Matt. ix. 2—8; St. Mark ii. 1-8; St. Luke v. 17—25. 
19 St. John v. I—15. 
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opposition to Him and determined to kill Him. The immediate 
effect of this opposition on our Lord’s line of action is related 
at the time by St. Matthew, when he tells us how our Lord now 
retired from before His enemies. There is only one further 
similar step in the opposition to Him of which special mention 
is made, and it is that to which His enemies had recourse when | 
they invented their blasphemous calumny about the league 
with Beelzebub, by virtue of which, as they said, He had the 
power of casting out devils. We shall see the importance of 
this in the Evangelical narrative, and the manner in which the 
miracles are introduced with reference to this calumny, and to 
our Lord’s subsequent change of conduct in consequence, is 
one of the many arguments for the theory as to the miracles, 
of which we are now speaking. 

After these miracles there is a kind of pause in the series of 
separate works of this kind—a pause probably occasioned by 
the fact, that our Lord was soon again occupied in one of His 
great missionary circuits. During this time, His miracles were 
immensely numerous, but they are related only in a general 
way by St. Mark and St. Luke. Then we have a few individual 
cases, each one of which has a character of its own, such as to 
make it a fitting subject for special relation. The first of these 
miracles is the healing of the Centurion’s servant in Caphar- 
naum,” a miracle which brought out our Lord’s declaration that 
He had not found so great faith in Israel as in that Gentile 
officer. This miracle, again, is a kind of pendant or counterpart 
to that of the healing of the ruler’s son the year before. The 
Centurion has learnt exactly the lesson which our Lord required 
of the ruler—the faith that His word only was enough for the 
healing of his servant. Again, the miracle is remarkable on 
other grounds, as showing that the mercies of the Incarnation 
were not to be confined to the Jewish nation only. Next to 
this in order is the raising to life of the widow's son at Naim, 
the first recorded instance of such a miracle on the part of our 
Lord. This also was an unsolicited miracle,—perhaps the faith 
of the crowd that was present did not rise so high as to expect 
the raising from the dead. It is not certain that our Lord was 
moved to this by no other impulse than that of His own ineffable 
mercy. He may perhaps have been looking on to the occasion 
of the next cluster of miracles which was to follow. This was 
to be wrought in consequence of the solemn embassy,” as it 
*1 St. Matt. viii. 5—13; St.Luke vii. 1—10. *° St.Matt. xi. 2—6; St. Luke vii. 17—25. 
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may be called, from St. John Baptist, then in prison, to our 
Lord, for the purpose, as we cannot doubt, of obtaining an 
opportunity, from the witness of His own disciples, of con- 
vincing them of the. truth of the fulfilment in our Lord of the 
ancient prophecies. Thus St. John is said to have sent his 
disciples when he heard the “ works of the Christ,” that is, when 
he heard that our Lord was working those works which the 
Prophets had predicted as the works of the promised Messias. 
The answer which our Lord made was in keeping with this 
object of St. John; for the messengers were told to go and tell 
him what they had seen and heard—‘“the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” These 
words of our Lord, which refer to a well-known passage in 
which the Prophet Isaias describes the wonders and blessings 
of the days of the Messias, are quite sufficient to explain the 
large number of miracles which He is said by the Evangelists 
in this place to have worked in the presence of the envoys of 
St. John. But it is also worthy of note, that, but for the miracle 
which immediately precedes these in the order of time—the 
raising of the widow’s son, there would be no record up to this 
time, of the fulfilment of at least a part, and that the most 
striking part of the promise, namely, that the dead should rise. 
These two miracles, therefore, are in a certain sense necessary 
to the history, even if we set aside for the moment the reason 
for them which applies equally to all the other miracles, recorded 
or unrecorded. We cannot, indeed, be certain that no one had 
before this been raised from the dead by our Lord. His own 
words seem to imply that the resurrection of the widow’s son 
was not a singular instance of the exercise of this great power. 
But they may be understood generally, as meaning that miracles 
of every class, this among others, had been wrought. The 
message of the Baptist, not long, as it seems, before his death, 
was an important point in the history. And, even if the 
instances of raising the dead had been more numerous than we 
find them in the Gospels, it may still have been well that 
St. Luke should give this particular instance in this place as 
a preface to his account of the question of the disciples of 
St. John. 

The next in order among the miracles is one which gave 
occasion to a very diabolical outbreak of malice against Him 
on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees, who had now become 
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His deadly enemies. They could not question the facts of His 
marvellous miracles, but, on the other hand, they were deter- 
mined not to admit the natural and logical inference which was 
involved in those facts—that is, they would not admit Him to 
be the messenger of God, the truth of Whose words was ascer- 
tained by the witness of His miracles. Consequently, they were 
driven back on the only other alternative open to them, and were 
forced to assert that He worked His miracles, especially those 
which consisted in the dispossession of demoniacs, by means of 
a collusion with the prince of the devils. This calumny, which 
amounted, as our Lord taught them, to the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, is first heard of in connection with this next 
miracle, that on the blind and dumb demoniac.” 

The taking up of this position of direct rebellion against God 
on the part of His enemies, was a turning-point in the conduct 
of our Lord towards them. He had retired before the persecu- 
tion which had followed on His advancing His claims to 
be the Lord of the Sabbath, and to heal and do other 
good works on the Sabbath Day. Now He adopted a 
new method of teaching, that is, by parables, and we find 
Him henceforth preparing to quit altogether that part of 
the Holy Land in which He had spent so many blessed 
months. This is not the place to draw out all that 
might be said as to the change in our Lord’s mode of 
teaching which begins from this moment, but what has been 
now said is sufficient for our purpose of explaining the im- 
portance of this miracle in the unfolding of the providential 
history of our Lord’s ministry. We find no other miracle in 
the story until the close of His first systematic course of 
parables, if we may so speak, but on the evening of the day 
when He had concluded this teaching, we are told that He 
bade the disciples set sail for the opposite shore, and thus we 
begin that other short chain of beautiful miracles of which we 
have already spoken. As if our Lord wished to show that He 
was grieved with the hardness of heart with which He had been 
met at Capharnaum, and by the men whom He had so highly 
favoured, the next chain of miracles begins with the exertion 
of His miraculous power on the elements of nature and on the 
world of evil spirits. The first of these miracles, as has been 
said, is the stilling of the tempest, and then follows the casting 
out of the legion of devils in the land of the Gerasenes. Our 
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Lord is then compelled, by the inhospitable ingratitude with 
which the people meet him, to return to the other side of the 
lake, where the crowd is waiting for Him, and where He first 
heals the woman with the issue of blood, then raises to life the 
daughter of Jairus, and finally heals the two blind men and the 
dumb demoniac, as has already been mentioned. These last 
miracles seem, as it were, to have been extorted from our Lord 
by the faith of those in favour of whom they were wrought, at 
a time when He had determined to have little more to do with 
Capharnaum. He was in fact driven away by the blasphemies 
of His enemies, with a second mention of which St. Matthew 
closes his account of these incidents. The blasphemies of His 
enemies, however, did not dry up the loving mercifulness of His 
Heart towards those to whom He was sent. After this series of 
miracles, we have again a sort of break in the continuity of the 
miracles, occasioned, as in the former case, by the fact that our 
Lord started again on one of His missionary circuits throughout 
the country. Before doing this, however, He went once more to 
His own city Nazareth. It would almost seem as if He courted 
the humiliation which was to meet Him there, as a fitting 
preparation for the labours of the missionary ministry which He 
was once more to begin. His servants have learnt from Him 
to practise humiliation and mortification before they undertake 
such labours, and it may be at least allowed us to see some- 
thing of the kind in this visit, the last, as far as we know, that 
He ever paid, to His former fellow-townsmen. The Evangelists 
tell us that He could only work a few miracles there on account 
of their unbelief.* This visit was also the immediate prelude to 
another great onward step in the Gospel history ; for it was just 
after this that the twelve Apostles were sent out to preach in 
our Lord’s Name. The miracles, therefore, of this immediately 
ensuing period were no doubt very multitudinous, but they were 
of that class which has escaped all particular mention in the 
Evangelical narrative, and they were also now worked by our 
Lord’s Apostles as well as by Himself. 

We have therefore to pass on for some short time before 
we come to any miracles of our Lord that are specially men- 
tioned. But when the chain is once more resumed, the magni- 
ficence and grandeur of the miracles which now follow are quite 
sufficient to make up for the paucity of their number. For the 
next miracle of which we have a special record is the great 
24 St. Matt. xiii. 54—58; ix. 36; St. Mark vi. 1—-6 
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wonder of the multiplication of the five loaves, which is imme- 
diately followed by our Lord’s walking on the waters, and even 
bidding St. Peter come to Him onthem. These are immediately 
followed by the miracle of the healing of the daughter of the 
Syrophcenician woman, and of the deaf and dumb man whom 
our Lord cured with the word “Ephphetha,” and then we come 
to the second multiplication of the loaves for the feeding of the 
four thousand, and the miracle at Bethsaida on the blind man.” 
This brings us to the central point in the Gospel history, the 
confession of St. Peter, and the promise to him of the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Of this sequence of miracles, three 
are sacramental and prophetical, in the same way as the miracle 
at Cana and that of the first miraculous fishing. There can be 
no doubt as to the sacramental and doctrinal importance of 
the miracles of the multiplication of the loaves, nor is it difficult 
to see the prophetical meaning of the walking on the waters, 
especially when we consider the part of St. Peter in the miracle. 
The three other miracles have a beauty and a meaning of their 
own. The application of the cure performed, after so much 
apparent resistance on our Lord’s part, in reward of the prayer 
of the Syrophcenician woman, to the doctrine of the extension 
of God’s mercies beyond the strict limits of His covenants, is 
very obvious and very instructive. The other two miracles have 
a remarkable feature in common, which they share with one or 
two others of the recorded miracles of our Lord. For they seem 
to show a certain difficulty and weakness, as if some strange 
cause half paralyzed, for the moment, the lifegiving and healing 
virtues of the Sacred Humanity. In the case of the deaf and 
dumb, our Lord takes the poor sufferer apart from the crowd, 
puts His fingers into his ears, and spits and touches his tongue ; 
He looks up to Heaven and sighs, before He says the word 
Ephphetha. In the case of the blind man at Bethsaida, He 
takes him by the hand and leads him out of the town—then 
He spits on his eyes and lays His hands on them, and asks the 
man whether he sees anything. The man replies that he sees 
men as trees walking. Then our Lord again lays His hands 
on his eyes and the man begins to see, and finally the cure is 
completed. It would be most unreasonable to suppose that 
all these particulars had not some special cause and meaning ; 
but in any case, these miracles, if we may so speak, of difficulty, 

2 St. Matt. xiv. 14—20, 2I—39; xvi. 13—29; St. Mark vi. 30—56; vii. 24— 
373 vill, I—10; 23—30; St. Luke ix. to—21; St. John vi. 1—24. 
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come in with a beautiful kind of contrast, in the midst of the 
splendid displays of power of which the narrative at this point 
is so full. They seem to hint at the operation of the causes 
which had been now for some time undermining the work of 
our Lord among the people, the lack of that ready and simple 
faith which had welcomed the first beginnings of the Gospel 
preaching, before the malice of the Pharisees had been roused 
to poison the hearts of His hearers against our Lord. Thus 
they lead up, as it may be said, to that striking contrast which 
has been made familiar to us in the great picture of the Trans- 
figuration, the mystery which followed almost immediately on 
the confession of St. Peter and the preaching of the Cross, which 
then began. We have our Lord in glory on the holy mountain, 
with His three chosen Apostles, and with Moses and Elias in 
ecstatic adoration of His Sacred Humanity. And below on 
the plain we have the poor lunatic boy writhing in torture, 
under the influence of the devil, from which the other Apostles 
were unable to free him, on account, in the main, as we gather 
from our Lord’s words when He descends, of the faithlessness 
and perversity of the generation to which He had been 
preaching. Thus it is needless to point out that the miracle 
on this lunatic boy, as well as the Transfiguration itself, if it 
were to be counted among the miracles, has a character of its 
own, quite distinct from its evidential force. 

The point at which we have now arrived, brings us almost 
within view of the last series of the miracles as they are recorded 
for us in the Gospels, and we shall take the opportunity of 
making here the break in this essay which the largeness of the 
subject requires. We have already had instances of all the 
various classes into which the miracles may be divided. Those 
of which we have last spoken, illustrate very well the difference 
between the solicited and the unsolicited miracles of our Lord. 
Those which are worked in answer to the faith of the petitioners, 
so to speak, are splendid, or not so splendid, in proportion to 
the strength of that faith, Our Lord’s demeanour, and His 
words, in reference to what we may call the miracles of com- 
parative difficulty, such as that on the lunatic boy, the blind 
man at Bethsaida, and the other just mentioned, seem to point 
to the weakness of the faith of the people as the reason for that 
difficulty. On the other hand, the unsolicited miracles are 
usually very splendid in their kind. Nor, as has been said, is 


26 St. Matt. xvi, 1—22; St. Mark ix. 1—31; St. Luke ix. 28—45. 
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it difficult to connect them with evident designs of our Lord as 
to the setting forth of Divine truths, either of doctrine, or in 
relation to the prerogatives of His new Kingdom. The only 
unsolicited miracle which seems at first sight to be one of simple 
mercy, is that of the raising of the widow’s son, and we have 
seen good reason for thinking that in this case there may have 
been a purpose in our Lord’s mind, independent of His ineffable 
mercy and compassion, the purpose of preparing the answer 
which He was to give to the envoys of St. John Baptist. And, 
further, we see the importance of the miracles on the execution 
of the Divine plan of His Life and Ministry, in another and 
a more lamentable way—that is, we see how certain of His 
miracles were to have the effect of driving His enemies to 
desperation, and of furnishing them with the pretext on which 
they based their inexorable hostility to Him. This effect on 
His enemies raises into a singular prominence the miracles 
which we have called “ Sabbatical,” all of which were unsolicited, 
and another class of cures which were connected with the 
deliverance, at the same time, of the sufferers who were cured, 
from the power of the devil. But, when we have given due 
consideration to the scandal taken so unjustly by the Pharisees 
at the cures wrought on the Sabbath, and to the reckless mad- 
ness and blasphemous audacity of their charges about the 
supposed league with Beelzebub, we shall have gone far towards 
giving a full account of their opposition to our Lord. And, in 
the same way, when we have further taken sufficiently into 
account the effect which these measures on the part of His 
enemies had on our Lord, and on His manner of acting and 
teaching, we shall have enabled ourselves to enter, to no incon- 
siderable extent, into the plan of His Public Life—especially 
when we have added to this element the other, of His continual 
desire to prepare the ground for so many of the great doctrines 
and principles of His Kingdom. It remains to see, in another 
part of this essay, ‘how the same considerations enable us to trace 
a Divine purpose in the sequence of His remaining miracles. 
HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 
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THE SPANISH MATCH.—PART THE SECOND.} 


IN our previous article upon the Spanish Match we had no 
difficulty in producing abundant proof from contemporaneous 
papers that the intended alliance between Prince Charles and 
the Infanta was very far from being popular with the bulk of 
the English nation. That such should have been the case is 
easily intelligible ; indeed, it would have been a marvel had it 
been otherwise. Among the many prejudices which went to 
make up the great Protestant tradition, one was this—that 
while all foreigners were contemptible, and therefore to be 
despised, Spaniards were hateful, and therefore were to be per- 
secuted. This feeling had taken deep root in England, for it 
was as old at least as the arrival of King Philip, and its growth 
had been carefully tended by the English Government during 
the long reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is easy to resolve the 
prejudice into its component parts. The King of Spain was 
everywhere known as “His Most Catholic Majesty,” and the 
name of Catholic in the popular literature of England was an 
equivalent for traitor and idolater. The political ambition and 
universal despotism of Spain, its domestic tyranny, its super- 
stitious priesthood, its mysterious Inquisition, all in turn, as 
occasion served were paraded before the eyes of our terrified 
countryman, and he was invited to contrast them with the free 
institutions and the easy and pliant creed which were the boast 
of the English Protestant. And, further, an appeal was made 
to his national pride and his patriotism in a direction which his 
instincts, honest but unreasoning, induced him to follow without 
examination. Their late Queen, he was told, Elizabeth of 
glorious memory, had in this respect furnished the nation with 
an example which, for all future time, every Englishman ought 
to admire and imitate. Had not she always held aloof from the 
Spanish despot? Had not she scorned alike his threats and his 


1 Continued from p. 89 of the present volume. 
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blandishments? While such feelings pervaded the nation, we 
can easily understand the mingled surprise and indignation with 
which the average Protestant of the day heard of the successive 
steps by which the heir to the throne was about to give to the 
nation a Queen, and to take to himself a wife from idolatrous 
Spain. The Prince, however, was regarded with feelings of pity 
rather than anger; the head and front of the offence, the ring- 
leader of the conspiracy, was no other than the King himself. 

But the King looked on the tempest which was beginning 
to gather around him with tranquil indifference. Safe within 
the stronghold of his royal supremacy, he had been taught to 
believe that he could afford to hear and despise the angry 
mutterings of the crowd. Safe within the stronghold of his 
theological supremacy—which he had been taught by his epis- 
copal flatterers to believe made him more than a match for Suarez 
and Bellarmine, for Becan and Du Perron—“ the Defender of the 
Faith”? could afford to hear and disregard the timed warnings 
and the lisping entreaties of such men as the disciples of Jewell 
and Whittaker; and, however unpopular it might be for the 
time, he had something to say in defence of the political course 
which he was pursuing. This very measure which was now so 
unpalatable to the bulk of the nation, this Spanish Match, had 
its origin in the zeal with which the national feeling of England 
had sought, not long before, to advance the principles of the 
Reformation. 

A few years previously, when the question of the marriage 
of James’ only daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, came forward 
for consideration, the King, yielding to the pressure of the time, 
gave her hand to Frederic, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine. 
The young couple were earnest Protestants. The circumstances 
in which the Prince ere long found himself placed, rendered it 
necessary for him to secure his dominions by entering into a 
league with certain of the German States; and England as a 
consequence made common cause with the extremest forms of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism. But this coalition did not shock 
the religious sensibilities of a nation which could accept the 
teaching of such prelates as Abbot at Canterbury or Toby 
Matthew at York, and of such theologians as Prideaux at 
Oxford and Davenant at Cambridge. Nor could it deeply 
offend the conscience of a monarch who, while he proclaimed 


* The Count de Marets tells us that James believed that the title of Defender of 
the Faith gave him general authority in all religious questions (See his letter of 
June 19, 1616). 
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his hatred for bloodshed, could revive and put into operation, 
during the greater part of his reign, all the sanguinary laws 
which had been enacted by his predecessor, Queen Elizabeth.’ 

Stimulated into activity by the Protestant league thus 
sanctioned by the princes of Germany, the Catholic powers, 
were driven in self-defence to combine for their common preser- 
vation, and the aggressive policy pursued by Frederic drew 
them into yet closer union with each other. It was generally 
believed that the Palatine had been induced to assume the 
offensive in obedience to the exhortations of his wife, who 
assured him that his quarrel was a righteous one, and that in 
prosecuting it with the sword he might depend upon the 
sympathy and material assistance of Protestant England* By 
an unavoidable necessity Spain was compelled, for the preser- 
vation of her States in the Netherlands, to stand in the forefront 
of the conflict ; and thus it came about that the Calvinistic son- 
in-law of James dragged England into a position which seemed 
to render a war with Spain all but inevitable. 

In the midst of the national excitement which followed upon 
the early events of the first campaign, James preserved his 
equanimity. He often repeated to himself and to others his 
favourite motto, Beati Pacifici. Upon many previous occasions 
these two words had been eminently useful, and now they 
enabled him to listen unmoved to the clamours with which 
his subjects urged him to go to war with their hereditary enemy. 
While England was proffering its men and its money to be 
employed against Spain, James was deliberating in his Cabinet 
how he might extricate his daughter from the difficulties into 
which her husband's fanatical rashness had plunged him, without 


3 See Challoner’s Afissionary Priests, vol. ii. p. 19. 

* Bishop Goodman, in his AZemoirs (vol. ii. p. 238), gives the following anecdote 
which illustrates Abbot’s real or presumed connection with the question of the 
Palatinate. ‘‘I have heard that after the loss of Bohemia and other afflictions, the 
Lady Elizabeth, to excuse herself, knowing that many English lords and others 
would visit her at such a time, left a letter in the window open ; and no doubt but 
some one or other had directions to read it. It was from Archbishop Abbot; and 
by the letter it did appear that the lady asked his counsel whether her husband should 
take the crown of Bohemia if it were offered to him. And he persuaded by all means 
that he should, yet so that he should not acquaint King James beforehand ; but when 
all things were passed, then he doubted not but the King would so far assist him, if 
not to keep Bohemia, yet at least to preserve his own inheritance.” If the Princess 
resorted to any such contrivance as this she must have been ignorant at the time of 
the real state of feeling in England. The nation was anxious for a war, which (for 
a time at least) would have been a most popular measure. See pp. 82, 83 of the 
volume just quoted. 
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venturing upon the dubious issue of an appeal to arms. It was 
cheaper, he said to himself, to negotiate than to fight; an 
embassy cost less money than an army. He could direct and 
regulate the one; but the other would be beyond his control. 
And he was encouraged to persevere in attempting this solution 
of the difficulty by knowing that such a course would be most 
acceptable to Spain. Spain wished to have a firm peace and a 
close amity with England, because peace with Holland would 
speedily follow: and thus the Spanish Netherlands would be 
safe from further aggression. And, in truth, to attain an object 
so desirable his Catholic Majesty was prepared to make many 
sacrifices. He was ready to declare the Hollanders to be free 
States, and as such to treat with them; to renounce that 
jurisdiction and superiority over them which his predecessors 
had exercised, and to which he had a just claim; requiring in 
return that, as all other religions were tolerated in Holland, so 
an equal toleration should be given to the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion. 

When the bigotry and superstition of Spain could be brought 
to offer such easy terms as these, surely there was room for a 
judicious negotiation. So James proceeded to negotiate accord- 
ingly,® and in time elaborated that incident in our history which 
we call “the Spanish Match.” 

Up to this period James had been in treaty with France to 
bring about a marriage between his son Charles and the Princess 
Christine,° and considerable progress had been made in the 
preliminary arrangements. But in anticipation of the more 


® Among the minor questions which were discussed with some vehemence upon 
the conclusion ef the match, one was as to the side by which it had first been 
proposed : had it originated with Spain or with England? On July 31, 1616, the 
French Ambassador then resident in London, the Count des Marets, informs his 
master, the King of France, that the Spanish Ambassador had sworn to him, the 
writer, ‘‘by the life of his wife and children,” that the proposal for the marriage had 
originated with England, and that no condition whatever had as yet been proposed to 
him. The King of Spain, he said, would not hearken to the application unless upon 
the promise of liberty of conscience for the Catholics in all the dominions of the King 
of England. The Count de Marets arrived at Calais on his way to London on 
July 14, 1615. Extracts from his correspondence while in England occur in the 
Carte MS. 114 in the Bodleian Library. M. de Villeroy, also Ambassador from France 
to England, felt sure that Spain would not come to terms without securing some 
great advantage to the English Catholics (See his letter of June 29, 1616, in the 
volume just quoted). 

® The Princess Christine of France, daughter of Henry the Fourth and Mary de 
Medicis, was born February 10, 1606; married February 11, 1619, Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy; and died at Turin, December 27, 1663. Charles had no cause to 
regret that Christine did not become his wife. 
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advantageous union with Spain, it had now become necessary 
that he should free himself from this French embarrassment, and 
we have a contemporaneous account (perhaps not entirely 
unbiassed) of the ‘mode by which he effected it. Intelligence 
about the King’s dealings with the Court of Madrid had reached 
the ears of M. de Marets, the French Ambassador resident at 
the time in London, who, on July 16, 1616, had an interview 
with his Majesty upon the subject. His Majesty was anxious to 
explain how it was that he was reported to be in treaty for a 
marriage with Spain before he had finally broken off with France. 
The mistake (for it was a mistake) according to him had arisen 
from the precipitancy of the Spanish Ambassador, who, un- 
solicited, had made the proposal. He, for his own part, would 
have preferred to strengthen himself by a closer alliance with 
France; but the Spaniards had come forward, “and had been 
the first to put the irons into the fire.” He referred, in token 
of his sincerity, to the fact that he had shortly before sent 
M. Deschamp (that is, Lord Hay) to the French Court with 
power to conclude thé matrimonial treaty. Such were the state- 
ments made by James, as to the truthfulness of which M. de 
Marets was more than doubtful. He was convinced that a double 
game was being played. To him it seemed beyond a doubt that 
Lord Hay had been instructed by his master to demand terms 
which (as he well knew) it would be impossible for France to 
grant. He did not believe that the Spaniards had been the first to 
seek the alliance of England, nor that they had refrained from 
insisting upon advantageous conditions. On the contrary, he 
had heard that the Spanish theologians had already sent in a 
report—for they have been consulted upon the matter—to the 
effect that if the English desired this alliance, it was for them 
to state, in the first instance, what were the terms which they 
are prepared to offer. Something must be done to mitigate the 
severities inflicted upon the English Catholics. And the Count 
ends his letter to M. de Villeroy in these terms: “I can assure 
you that these English have such an overweening opinion 
of themselves that they hold both France and Spain as 
already subjected to their power, and believe that it is for 
them to decide who shall have their Prince, and upon what 
terms.” 

Having thus shaken himself free from an alliance with 
France, James now felt that he was at liberty to negotiate with 
Spain. He affected to treat the whole question of his son’s 
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marriage simply as a family arrangement ;’ he took the matter 
into his own hands, and his plans, such as they were, were 
decided according to the wisdom of Steeny and Baby Charles.® 
The advice and the remonstrances of the nation, the warnings of 
the Privy Council and the Great Council of the Realm, were 
disregarded. The conduct of the King was most inconsistent. 
At one time he vacillated, drew back, and seemed to have 
abandoned the idea; at another he pushed it forward with a 
haste which admitted of no deliberation. And so matters hung 
in suspense until the end of February, 1623, when it began to be 
generally known that Charles, attended by a small retinue, had 
set out for Madrid, and on his return would present to the nation a 
daughter of his Catholic Majesty as the future Queen of England. 

At that time there was resident in London an Ambassador 
from Venice named Valaresso, a man of observation and 
honesty. Standing apart from the conflicting interests of 
France and Spain, Holland and Flanders, he could afford to 
form and express his own independent estimate of men and 
measures as they presented themselves to his judgment. His 
despatches, yet unprinted,’ have not met with the attention 
which they deserve, and they furnish us with some particulars 
which are worth our notice. 

Valaresso tells us that the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Buckingham set out on their journey upon the morning 
of the last of February. He characterizes the expedition as 

7 On December 4, 1621, James sent a message to his faithful Commons requesting 
them not to meddle in State affairs, nor with his son’s marriage, nor to speak against 
his dear brother the King of Spain. In reply, the Commons, on the 14th of December, 
advised war with the Pope and the King of Spain, that the English Papists should be 


treated with greater severity, and that aid should be sent to the Protestants of the 
Palatinate. > 

8 **Tt was noted about nine weeks before the Prince’s going into Spain, that the 
King, the Prince, and the Duke were together all alone in the bed-chamber ; and at 
several times the Prince would come to the door and look out to see if any other were 
in the next chamber, or did listen unto them” (Bishop Goodman’s Court of King 
James, vol. i. p. 364). 

® Howell, who had seen her, gives the following description of the Infanta’s 
appearance: ‘‘She is a very comely lady, rather of a Flemish complexion than 
Spanish, fair-haired, and carrieth a most pure mixture of red and white in her face. 
She is full and big-lipped, which is held a beauty rather than a blemish or excess in the 
Austrian family, it being a thing incident to most of that race. She goes now upon 
sixteen, and is of a tallness agreeable to these years”’ (See Goodman, vol. ii. p. 285). 
In the collection of the Earl of Denbigh at Newnham Paddox, Warwickshire, is a 
portrait which bears the following inscription. ‘‘ This is the picture of the Infanta of 
Spain, that was brought over by the Duke of Bucks. She was to have married King 
Charles the First. 

10 T use the MS. preserved in the Barberini Library at Rome. Other copies exist 
in Venice and Paris. 
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“extravagant, unexampled, and incredible.” Employing Italian 
impetuosity of expression, it seems to him “an abyss of wonders, 
a monster among resolutions, and a labyrinth out of which 
there is no issue.” ° So secretly had it been managed, that the 
Spanish Ambassador did not know beforehand of the Prince’s 
departure." Presently the national amazement changed into 
grief, and grief warmed into indignation. The Prince was an 
only son; and in the event of his death, England would pass 
into the hands of the Queen of Bohemia, and thereby become 
involved in a Continental war. But the popular wrath was 
concentrated upon Buckingham, with whom the entire scheme 
was thought to have originated. The Prince had been betrayed ; 
the King had been duped. When urged to give an explanation, 
James had nothing better to say than that he could no longer 
resist his son’s entreaties; and indeed that, all things considered, 
this journey to Madrid wa’ the best way of ending the difficulty, 
for the King of Spain would not dare to detain Prince Charles, 
nor could he in decency send him home without a wife.” 

News of the safe arrival of the English party in Madrid 
reached James on the 24th of March, shortly after which date 
he despatched to Charles a present of £12,000 in ready money, 
and a large number of the crown jewels. These gifts were 
followed by a train of two hundred attendants and two ministers, 
notoriously hostile to Popery. The whole party had orders to 
accommodate themselves as far as possible to such ceremonies 
as they might find in use in the Court, but the Major Domo 
was instructed not to allow any one to go to Mass, and to see 
that all were constant in their attendance at the English 
Service.” 

From the time of his arrival in the Spanish Court it had 
been very generally believed that Prince Charles had undertaken 
this long journey for reasons which were neither political nor 
matrimonial. It was said, and with truth, that the preliminaries 


31 Tt was equally unknown at Madrid, where the arrival of the Prince occasioned 
extreme surprise, neither letter nor message having previously reached the King. 

12 While in Paris, Charles and Buckingham went to a periwig-maker, where they 
disguised themselves so artificially that they adventured to see the King,. . . and 
then they saw the Queen-mother at dinner. They hoped in the evening to see the 
young Queen ‘“‘and little Mounsieur.” The original letter, in which they give an 
account of their journey is in the Zanner MS. 73, fol. 277. Buckingham signs thus : 
** Your humble slave and dog, STEENIE.” 

138 Secretary Calvert, writing to the Earl of Bristol on the 14th of January, 
informs him that two of the Prince’s musicians had been dismissed for assisting at the 
Midnight Mass at Christmas (See Zanner MS. 73, fol. 269, b). 
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of the marriage with the Infanta could have been settled quite 
as easily at London as at Madrid ; and that the presence of the 
suitor and his retinue was much more likely to retard than to 
expedite the desired union. It was whispered in the best 
informed quarters that some other motive must have led the 
future husband to become a visitor at the Court of his Most 
Catholic Majesty ; and what motive could be so influential with 
him as the wish to become of the same faith as his future wife ? 
Certainly of this opinion was the English Ambassador, as 
appears by the following incident, which I cannot do better 
than narrate in the words of Bishop Goodman.“ “When the 
King [he means Prince Charles] was now well rested, some 
three or four days after his coming thither, being now at good 
leisure and walking with Bristol” in the gallery, both alone, 
upon the sudden Bristol falls on his knee. The Prince won- 
dered at it. Then Bristol spoke unto him in this manner: ‘If 
it please your Highness, we that are servants to great kings and 
princes, and desire to do all the good offices we can, yet are not 
able to do them that service which they may expect from us 
unless we do fully know their intentions and the end which they 
aim at, that so we may direct our whole course accordingly. 
And that I may not herein be wanting to my uttermost 
endeavours, I shall humbly desire your Highness to give me 
leave to ask one question.’ ‘What is that?’ quoth the Prince. 
(So here he gave him leave to ask the question.) ‘Then,’ said 
Bristol, ‘I pray you, what might be the motive and true cause 
of your Highness coming hither?’ ‘Why,’ quoth the Prince, 
‘my lord, do you not know?’ ‘No, in truth,’ quoth Bristol, 
‘nor can I imagine. The match could be no sufficient cause ; 
for it might have been transacted in your absence, and much 
cost and labour have been spared. But although I cannot 
imagine the cause myself, yet I will tell you what others report : 
that your Highness hath an intent to change your religion and 


14 Memoirs, vol. i. p. 404. In Bristol’s narrative, contained in Raw/. WS. D. 74, 
occurs this passage: ‘‘The Spaniards were apt to flatter themselves that the Prince 
came with the intention to become 2 Roman Catholic, and would not in diverse days 
be put out of that belief, whereupon I seeing them to insist I dealt very earnestly 
both with the Conde of Gondomar and with the Conde of Olivares. . . . Yet they 
still had the idea, and did falsely flatter themselves that they therein should have my 
lord Duke’s [#.e. Buckingham’s] assistance, insomuch as there was a secret conference 
there, of which, till some month’s after, I knew nothing, my lord Duke being only 
present with the Prince, with certain others” (fol. 3, 4). 

© John Digby, first Baron Digby, was created Earl of Bristol, September 15, 
1622, and died in 1653. 
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to become Catholic, which if your Highness should do, I do 
neither advise nor counsel, neither do I promise to follow your 
example. But according to my office I shall do my best 
endeavour that things may be carried in the discreetest manner, 
as it may best stand with your credit, honour, and reputation.’” 

Nor was the Earl of Bristol singular in holding this opinion ; 
it was shared along with him by the King of Spain and his 
advisers, lay and clerical. The course of procedure which was 
adopted by them upon the occasion is fully detailed in two 
Reports sent from the Spanish Court to the Holy Father, the 
important information contained in which is now for the first 
time brought before the notice of the English public.” 

Following this authority, we learn that as soon as the 
Spanish monarch had been made aware of the object of Charles’ 
visit, he sent a courier to Rome to solicit the necessary dispen- 
sation from Pope Gregory the Fifteenth. It was granted upon 
certain conditions, of which the chief was that the Infanta 
should enjoy the free exercise of her religion in England. As 
this entailed certain responsibilities upon the King, he thought 
it prudent to appoint a “consulta,” which was composed partly 
of Counsellors of State and partly of theologians, to the number 
of forty, to whose consideration and decision he resolved to 
submit all questions which might arise during the negotiation. 
The Prince and Buckingham were dissatisfied with these for- 
malities, and pressed for the speedy consummation of the 
marriage; but the King stood firm. The marriage, he said, 
might be celebrated as soon as the Articles were signed ; but 
he would not agree to its consummation until the lapse of a 
year, in order to have time to be assured that the concessions 
promised by the King of England and his son in favour of the 
English Catholics had actually been accomplished, were already 
in operation, and would be permanent. 

The Prince and Buckingham were deeply offended, but the 
“consulta” adhered to its decision, in which it was supported 
by Mgr. Massimi, the Apostolic Nuncio. The protests and 
appeals, written and verbal, with which the King of Spain was 
assailed produced no effect. The unseemly” conduct of the 
English Duke, Charles’ most intimate friend and most trusted 

16 Vat. MS. Ottoboni, 579, p. 131. It is a contemporaneous copy. 

17 Goodman writes thus: ‘‘ For the good Duke, I cannot deny but that he did a 


little offend in his wantonness. . . . Buckingham did mistake in his choice; besides 
the strictness of their confession and religion, which so much extolls chastity ” (vol. i. 
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counsellor, scandalized the strict morality of the Spanish ladies, 
and his imperious bearing and conversation irritated and 
offended the stately Spanish nobility. At length the Articles 
were signed by James and the Prince in the sense required by 
the Pope, and all difficulties seemed to have been removed on 
both sides, when the death of Gregory the Fifteenth (July 8, 
1623) again retarded the completion of the treaty and exhausted 
the patience of the English suitor. 

We learn from the vindication of his conduct which was 
drawn up by the Earl of Bristol, that the Prince, shortly after 
his arrival at Madrid, had met the Consulta of Theologians 
appointed to discuss with him the questions in which he dis- 
sented from the Catholic faith. Bristol knew nothing of the 
particulars of what had passed upon the occasion ; he had heard 
only of the bare fact, nor was he even aware that such a meeting 
had been held until some months after its occurrence. No trace 
of it is to be found in the letters sent home by Charles or 
Buckingham, nor is it recorded in the contemporary histories of 
the embassy. It is with no small interest, therefore, that we are 
at last enabled to turn to the report of it sent to Rome, which 
supplies us with a detailed and interesting narrative of the 
entire conference."® 

The King of Spain, says this document, was very anxious to 
effect the conversion of the Prince of Wales, on which depended, 
as he knew, so much of the happiness of the future marriage. 
With this view he invited the Prince to discuss matters with 
certain theologians whom he had resolved to summon to his 
Court for this purpose. The invitation was willingly accepted, 
and it was arranged that a private conference should be held in 
the King’s private chamber. The strictest secrecy was enjoined, 
and the meeting was known to those persons only who were 
present on the occasion. The day on which it was to be held 
was left to the convenience of the Prince, and he appointed the 
twenty-third of April, being the festival of St. George, the Patron 
of England. 

Before that day Mgr. Massimi, the Apostolic Nuncio at the 
Court of Madrid, had summoned thither two theologians of the 
Order of the Capuchins, namely, Father Zaccaria da Saluzzo 
(at that time Consultor of the Order), and Father Pietro de 
Barbastro, both of them men of piety and learning. After 
Vespers ended, on St. George’s Day, the discussion took place. 


18 Bibl. Vat. MS. Ottoboni, 579, p. 135, a contemporaneous copy. 
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It was attended by the Count Olivares, Father Sottomayor, the 
King’s Confessor, a Dominican, Father Diego di Eneroga, 
Provincial of the Capuchin Fathers of Castile, and the two 
theologians already mentioned. Olivares, in a few introductory 
remarks, explained the object of the meeting. The King, 
he said, was most desirous that the Prince should discover 
his errors, and be brought to accept the Catholic faith. 

The Prince was now introduced. He was met at the door of 
the chamber by the King, and some compliments having there 
passed between them through the medium of an interpreter, 
his Majesty withdrew from the apartment. Olivares conducted 
Charles to his seat, placed a small table before him, and then, 
close by him on his right hand, assigned another seat to his only 
attendant, the Duke of Buckingham. Olivares and the remainder 
of the party occupied lower positions in the room, and all 
were invited to be seated, with the single exception of the 
interpreter. 

The Father Confessor of his Majesty spoke first. He referred 
to the festival which the Prince had been celebrating, that of 
St. George, Patron of England, and making that incident his 
theme, he began to discuss the doctrine of the Invocation of 
Saints. The Prince soon found an opportunity to remark that 
in this point he differed little from the Church of Rome, since he 
believed that the saints in Heaven could intercede for those 
living upon earth; consequently there could be nothing wrong in 
invoking them and imploring their intercession. “ But,” added 
he, “it is better to betake oneself immediately to God, just as it is 
better for a thirsty man to drink from the spring rather than 
from the brook.” The Father Confessor explained and illus- 
trated his argument, which was further enforced by the Count 
Olivares, who showed that he had carefully studied the question. 
The Prince, however, held his ground. 

Olivares then asked Father Zaccaria to speak upon the 
subject, who hesitated to enter into the discussion, in con- 
sequence of his want of fluency in the Spanish language, which 
until now had been employed, adding, however, that he would be 
glad to converse either in Latin, French, or Italian. The pro- 
posal was very acceptable to Charles, and during the remainder 


19 We learn from the narrative of the Earl of Bristol (47S. Raw/. D. 74, fol. 4, b.) 
that this interpreter was the notorious James Wadsworth, the author of the scurrilous 
pamphlet, Zze English Spanish Pilgrim, or a new discovery of Spanish Popery and 
Jesuitical Stratagems (4 Lond. 1629). 
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of the conference French was the only language which was 
employed. 

Zaccaria, reverting to the question of the Invocation of 
Saints, adduced several passages from the Scriptures, especially 
from St. Paul’s Epistles, to show that the doctrine and practice of 
the Church conduces more than any other rival theory to the glory 
of God and the salvation of man’s soul. Apparently the Prince 
was satisfied, for, without raising any further objections, he asked 
whether this doctrine of the Invocation of Saints was a Divine 
precept. The question was explained at considerable length, 
and Charles appeared to be convinced. 

The Father Confessor proposed that the next subject for 
examination should be the invocation of images; whereupon 
the Prince remarked that this question was unnecessary, since 
he was perfectly aware that Catholics did not adore the painting, 
but that object only which the painting represented. 

The third point which was now brought forward by the 
Father Confessor was that of the teaching of the Church upon 
the Blessed Eucharist. This proposal did not appear to be 
palatable to Charles, for, without replying to the Confessor, he 
resumed his conversation with Father Zaccaria in French, and 
requested that some remarks should now be made upon the 
great question of the Church. The Capuchin reminded him that 
the subject was a most comprehensive one, and involved many 
subordinate propositions, as, for instance, whether the Church 
were visible or invisible ; whether it consisted only of the 
predestinate ; whether the Anglican is a true Church, and the 
Lutheran and the Calvinist, or only the Roman. Hereupon 
the Prince promptly answered that the last consideration was 
that which interested him the most, and that he wished to know 
whether the Church of Rome, and only the Church of Rome, 
were the true Church of Christ. 

As a preliminary, the Father asked the Prince whether 
he was willing to admit that the true Church is a reality, 
and not merely an imagination or a chimera, to which the other 
readily assented. The theologian then advanced his proofs, 
which he took chiefly from Scripture as explained by the 

Fathers, and supported them by arguments. To these the 
Prince gave an attentive hearing, although their exposition 
occupied a considerable space of time; while the few remarks 
which he interposed from time to time showed plainly that he 
followed the line of the argument and assented to it. In the 
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end he made some objections which exhibited talent and 
judgment, and which proved that he had been fairly well 
instructed in the dogmas of his religion. 

The conversation having now lasted for some hours, it 
occurred to Father Zaccaria that the Prince would probably 
be fatigued, and he asked him whether it was his pleasure that 
the discussion should be postponed until a subsequent oppor- 
tunity. With great gravity and modesty Charles answered that, 
as he had granted the major and minor of the argument, he was 
aware that the conclusion must of consequence follow, but that 
further consideration was still necessary. The Father replied 
that for him it sufficed to have obeyed the commands of his 
Highness, without further reference to any answer which might 
be given as to the conclusion. Of this, however, he was 
convinced, that the talent and the good sense with which the 
Prince was endowed would easily enable him to recognize the 
truth of what had been advanced. 

Then the Count Olivares, rising up and turning to the 
Prince, said that the conference had proceeded sufficiently far 
for one day, and might now be discontinued. To this Charles 
assenting, all arose, and the meeting broke up. 

The impression which it left upon the minds of all present 
was this, that the heart of the Prince was touched by what he 
had heard. As soon as he had left his chair he took Father 
Zaccaria aside and resumed the conversation, but with greater 
familiarity. He inquired of what country he was a native, how 
he had learned to speak French so well, and made various other 
remarks which showed that he had been favourably impressed. 

On his arrival in his own apartments, accompanied by the 
Duke of Buckingham and Secretary Cottington, Prince Charles 
seated himself and remained for some time without speaking. 
At length he uttered these words: “Certainly the only true 
Church is the Church of Rome.” When the Duke heard these 
words he sprung to his feet in such a fury that, dashing his hat 
to the ground and turning to the Prince, he exclaimed : “ What 
is this you say ? What are you going todo? If you become a 
Catholic, you will ruin your father, you will ruin the kingdom, 
you will ruin yourself.” From that day Buckingham did all in 
his power to thwart the Spanish Match. The Capuchin Fathers 
were never again admitted into the presence of the English 
Prince, nor could the subject of religion be again mentioned 


by them. Every attempt made by Mgr. Massimi, the Papal 
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Nuncio at Madrid, to resume the argument by some other 
channel was defeated by Buckingham. Charles was brought 
to believe that unbecoming liberties had been taken with his 
royal dignity in what had already occurred in the palace. One 
parting interview, however, between him and Father Zaccaria, 
took place before the English embassy left Spain, on which 
occasion the Prince graciously received from the theologian a 
treatise which he had written and printed, and which bore the 
title—Orthodoxa consultatio de ratione vere fidei et religtonts 
amplexande. But it produced no result upon the Prince’s 
subsequent conduct. 

Thus ended the “Spanish Match,” and along with it the one 
grand opportunity which was offered to Charles for embracing 
the Catholic truth. The author of the narrative forwarded from 
Madrid to Rome writes under the persuasion that, had the 
English Prince been left to the guidance of his own conscience, 
his submission to the Church would assuredly have followed. 
For himself, of course, the gain would have been beyond 
calculation; but what would have been the effect upon the 
future of England? As a Catholic, Charles never would have 
occupied the throne, which apparently would have passed into 
the hands of the Elector, or, after much bloodshed, would have 
become the prey of some Parliamentary leader whom at this 
distance of time we fail to recognize. But, without speculating 
upon the unknown, it is permitted us to read with interest the 
touching history now at last brought under our notice ; and at 
the same time to rejoice in the conviction that every discovery 
in the bye-paths of history, although it may perchance reveal 
the weaknesses or the sins of individuals, always in the end 
places in’a clearer light the unity and the purity of the Holy 


Catholic Church. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 










































On the Perception of the Senses. 


a 


PART THE SECOND.—THEIR OBJECT. 

IN our last article we explained the act of sensation, and 
showed that it cannot consist in the mere passive reception 
of an impression from without, but is in its nature an activity 
proceeding from within the sentient being. We have now to 
consider the oljcct of sensation; we have to answer the ques- 
tion: What is it which the senses perceive in the act of sensa- 
tion? Is it something within us or something without us, 
something subjective or something objective? Is it substance 
or accident? Has it an independent existence of its own, or 
does it consist merely of certain qualities which inhere in some- 
thing else? The reply to these questions will gradually unfold 
itself as we proceed; but we warn the reader that we cannot 
attempt a full and detailed answer to all of them at present. 
There are many points which belong to an examination of the 
individual senses, and we are discussing, not the perception of 
this or that particular sense, but perception in general. At the 
same time we shall have to illustrate our meaning from individual 
senses, especially from the eye, as being the most elaborate of 
all our organs, and from touch, inasmuch as it extends over the 
whole surface of the human body, and is not limited to one 
particular part of it. 

We have already said that sensation commences with an 
impression received from an external object in a vital faculty, 
and ends with a representation of the same object, produced by 
the faculty and the impression working together as efficient 
causes. Hence we may consider the external object as the 
terminus a quo, the starting-point of the sensation, or as the 
terminus ad quem, the goal to which the sensation tends. Under 
the former aspect, that is as the Zerminus a quo, the external 
object is the parent of the species impressa, which it begets 
within the faculty; under the latter aspect, that is as the 
terminus ad quem, it is in the strictest sense the object of 
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sensation, inasmuch as the sfecies expressa has a tending towards 
it which we shall presently explain; or, in other words, the 
faculty posits the object, so to speak, outside of itself, and 
so the completed sensation may be said to return to the same 
source to which it owed its first commencement. 

Now the idealist denies altogether the existence of external 
objects as the source of the impressions made upon us, that is, 
he denies the existence of external objects as a ¢erminus a quo. 
Those on the other hand who regard sensation as a mere passive 
reception of the impression by the faculty, deny to the faculty 
any activity, and therefore deny that in the completed sensation 
the faculty tends to the object: that is, they deny that external 
objects are the terminus ad quem of sensation. We are not 
here directly concerned with any refutation of the idealist 
doctrine, although it will be seen that the principles we 
shall lay down cut at the very root of it. Nor is it necessary 
to waste any further time on those who assert the passivity of 
sensation, since their assertion is directly disproved by the very 
nature of sensation as being a manifestation of life. But there 
is a third and more plausible theory which does not deny the 
existence of external objects or the activity of sensation, but 
docs deny that what we directly perceive in sensation is the 
object outside. They assert that what we directly perceive is 
not the external object as represented to us, but the representa- 
tion of the external object within us, and that from our know- 
ledge of the representation thus perceived, we proceed by a 
reasoning process to a knowledge of the object itself. They 
say that the direct object of sensation is something subjective— 
something within us not without us, the image of the external 
thing, and pot the thing itself. For instance, they tell us that 
what we really see is the picture painted upon the retina of the 
eye, and not the external object which painted the picture 
through the medium of light, that what we really hear is the 
impression made by the wave of sound on the tympanum of 
the ear, and not the wave of sound itself; that what we feel 
is merely a certain influence produced upon the nerves beneath 
the skin by some external pressure, and not the object which 
produces the pressure. In opposition to this doctrine we 
assert that what we perceive in sensation is not any specics or 
image within us, but the external object without us, that 
although we perceive the object through the medium of the 
species, this does not mean that we perceive the species first 
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and the object afterwards, but that the species is the indis- 
pensable instrument by means of which we directly perceive the 
external object. 

We have seen that both the species impressa and the species 
expressa are representations of the object, which exist in the 
vital faculty. It therefore follows that if sensation consist in 
the perception of either the species impressa, the impression 
made upon the faculty, or of the species crpressa, the living 
actual image produced by the faculty, it necessarily consists 
in the perception by the faculty of something existing within 
itself. But everything which exists in the vital faculty is a 
quality of the faculty, and therefore sensation, according to this 
subjective theory, will consist in the perception of a quality 
inhering in one of our vital faculties. Since, however, any such 
action of a faculty upon a quality already existing within itself 
would be a reflex or indirect action, that is the action of a 
faculty reflecting upon itself by an act of reflection, the falsity of 
the theory in question appears at once. For, in the first place, in 
every faculty which is capable of reflection, there is an essential 
difference between its direct action on the one hand, and its 
indirect or reflex action on the other, which the theory we are 
discussing altogether ignores. Let any one compare together 
the modes of perception which he exercises when he sees an 
object present before his bodily sight and when he sees the same 
object as it is represented in his imagination. Let him, for 
instance, just look at some picture, and then shut his eyes and 
reflect on the impression which that picture has left. Will he 
venture to say that there is no difference between the two 
modes of perception? In the one case he perceives something 
which exists outside of himself as existing outside of himself, in 
the other, although he still perceives the object which exists 
outside of himself, he no longer perceives it as existing outside 
of himself, but as it is represented to him by the picture 
previously formed in his organ of sense, transferred thence to 
the memory, and now reproduced by the imagination. In the 
one case the subjective element was absent; in the other it 
forces itself upon his notice: in the one case he perceives 
the picture in itself; in the other he perceives the picture as 
previously perceived by him: in the one case his perception of 
the object was of the object apart from himself altogether ; in the 
other there is wrapped up with this act of perception a percep- 
tion of his previous act of perception. These two modes of 
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perception, so essentially different, would necessarily coincide 
if the subjective theory of sensation were true. 

But this is not all, for the act of reflection which belongs 
to sensation on the theory we are discussing, is impossible in 
case of the external senses. If sensation consists in the percep- 
tion of the impression already made upon the sensitive organ, 
the organ would have itself to perceive this impression. But 
the organ is material—it consists of extended matter, and a 
material organ cannot act upon itself. It is a physical im- 
possibility that the eye should turn itself inwards and contem- 
plate the image painted on its own retina. The whole structure 
of the material organ contradicts any such notion. In order to 
perform its function as an external sense, the eye must turn 
itself outwards, not inwards, to that which is before it, not that 
which is behind it, to that which is removed from itself, and not 
to that which lies directly within itself. But besides the physical 
impossibility, all kinds of other absurdities would follow from the 
doctrine: it would not be the eye perceiving its object which 
would constitute the act of external sensation, but it would be 
one part of the eye contemplating another part of the eye. And 
this is not all, for if the immediate object of perception, were 
the image upon the retina, another serious difficulty would 
occur: we should see everything topsy-turvy, since this is the 
position in which the image on the retina represents external 
objects. And lastly, we should have to give the direct lie to 
our own consciousness, which tells us that we see what is outside 
of us and not what is within us, that the immediate objects of 
sensation are something external and not something internal, 
that our senses do not perceive first the impression, and then 
afterwards-the external object which produced the impression, 
but the external object itself through the medium of the im- 
pression. 

Another argument to prove this point may be derived from 
the very nature of sensation. We have seen that sensation is 
not only an activity, but a reaction in the direction of the object 
whence it originally proceeded. Now if we see an object 
existing within the organ of sense, what becomes of this reac- 
tion? The eye cannot react upon itself, it cannot direct itself 
towards that which already exists within it. We cannot walk 
towards the spot where we now are; any kind of movement 
implies an activity in the direction of some object where we are 
not. This is true of vital activity just as much as of physical 
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activity, whenever the vital activity is situated in a material 
organ. Hence the eye in the act of sensation tends to some- 
thing where it is not, it reacts in the direction of its object, and 
the nature of its tendency is twofold, or rather has a double 
aspect according as we look at its vital or its material side. By 
reason of its vital character its activity is immanent, that is, it 
does not affect or produce any change in its object, but is 
confined within its own sphere; by reason of its material 
character it necessarily tends to that which is materially separate 
from itself, and not to something which is within itself and part 
of itself. Such reaction would be entirely absent if the real object 
of sensation were something existing within us; indeed, we may 
go further, and say that the eye, acting as an organ of sight, 
would in this case have no activity at all, since if its activity 
consists in a reaction on that which is necessarily removed to a 
material distance from it, if it can act only in virtue of some 
space lying between it and its object, what becomes of its 
activity if its object is to be situate within itself? That is, the 
eye, as the material organ of the vital faculty, would be destitute 
of that activity which is a necessary element of sensation, and 


therefore ocular perception would be impossible, because the 


material organ of every vital faculty must have an object outside 
of itself on which to exercise its activity. In the same way, if 
the ear had for its object the impression on its own tympanum, 
hearing would not and could not be the exercise of a vital 
faculty acting in a material organ, because the material organ 
would be inactive for want of an object suitable to it. If the 
organ of touch had for its object the impression made upon the 
nerves which underlie the skin, touch would be no activity, 
simply because the material organ of touch can only act as an 
organ of sensation on what is outside of itself. This does not 
interfere with the internal and immanent action of the vital 
faculty, which always remains internal and immanent, and in no 
way affects, or modifies, its external object, because there is a 
double action in the exercise of the faculties of sensation. 
On the one hand there is the immanent action which belongs 
to the vital faculty as such, and on the other the external 
action, or rather, reaction, towards the object, which belongs 
to the material organ of the vital faculty in virtue of its 
material character. Hence there would be no act of sensation 
if there were no perception of the external object, simply 
because sensation is a manifestation of life as existing in a 
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material organ, and the material organ would be dormant and 
inactive unless it had an external object on which to exert 
itself. Thus we see from the nature of sensation as a mani- 
festation of life, the falsity of what may be called the subjective 
theory of sensation, a theory which has been so generally 
adopted by the English school of philosophy, as to be accepted 
almost as a first principle by many modern writers on the 
subject. 

And here, as elsewhere, language comes in with its almost 
unerring instinct to support the true and to refute the false. 
For we do not say that we see anything unless we intend thereby 
to affirm that the object is outside of the organ in which the 
faculty of sight is situate; and that the impression of the 
object has been conveyed by the medium of light from 
without the eye through the various portions of the cye to the 
retina. In the same way, we do not say that we hear any 
sound unless we mean to assert that the impression of the object 
outside of us which produces the sound has been conveyed 
through the medium of the vibrations of the air to the external 
drum of the ear, and thence through the internal drum to the 
inner chamber ; or that we touch any object, unless we mean 
that some external object has already produced its impression 
on our tactile nerves. In each case we imply that the 
impression received from an external object is not only a step 
which generally goes before the sensation, but is the necessary 
commencement of the sensation itself, without which the faculty 
cannot produce what we call the sensation of sight, or hearing, 
or touch respectively. 

Curiously enough, this is confirmed by a fact which is actu- 
ally quoted in sypport of this false theory of subjective sensa- 
tion. It is said that sensation must be subjective, because by 
shutting the eye and pressing the ball with the finger, a 
sensation of light is produced, and therefore that the entry of 
the image of the external object through the rays of light is in 
no way necessary. But this instance, so far from being in favour 
of the theory, plainly gives evidence against it. The wit- 
ness called for the defence, helps only to convict the 
defendant. For when we press our finger on the closed eye, 
and so produce a certain effect upon it, we do not say, and 
cannot say, except by a very incorrect use of words, that we 
see, or that we exercise the sense of sight; at most we only 
say that we have a sensation which resembles in some way 
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the external sensation of sight. In the same way, when that 
peculiar affection of the ears which we call singing of the ears is 
produced within us, we do not say that we hear anything, but 
only that we have a sensation in some way corresponding to the 
external sense of hearing ; thus drawing a distinct line between 
the external sensation and the internal affection. And this 
difference of language is but the reproduction of a distinction of 
thought. Let any one compare in his own mind the idea which 
he forms of the perception which results from the impression 
upon the eye by an external object through the medium of light 
and the idea which he forms of the perception which results 
from the pressure of the finger upon the closed eye, and he will 
find that these ideas altogether differ in kind. In the one case, 
he has an idea which he expresses by the word seeing, in the 
other he has an idea which he does not so express; in the one 
sense his perception neccessarily announces an external object 
conveying itself to him through the medium of light, in the 
other case his perception makes no announcement whatever of 
the kind. 

We may show in another way the anomalous results of the 
theory we are examining. For as sensation consists in the percep 
tion of the vital quality existing in the vital faculty, the formal 
object of sight, and hearing, and touch, and taste, and smell, 
will be something vital; that is, the object which we must 
recognize as the proper and peculiar object of the faculty of 
sight must be something which belongs to the living being as 
such ; the object which we must recognize as the proper and 
peculiar object of the faculty of hearing will be something 
which belongs to the living being as a living being ; and so with 
the other senses. Now colour, as such, does not and cannot 
inhere in a living faculty. We are able to perceive colour, as 
such, through the impression made upon the living faculty, but 
the impression itself is not coloured ; colour ceases to be colour 
as soon as it is vitally received ; it retains its material character 
as colour only as long as it remains outside of the black choroid 
membrane which lines the retina of the eye, but as soon as 
the material image is transformed into a vital one, as soon as 
the species is generated which enables the vital faculty to 
perceive external colour, the colour as colour disappears, and is 
replaced by the vital image or representation of colour, which 
differs from the colour itself in the very essence of its being. It 
is no longer colour, but an affection of the retina, or of the 
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optic nerve, which can in no way be identified with the colour 
which produced it. Since, therefore, colour as such disappears 
as soon as it affects the living body as a living body, it follows 
that if the formal object of sensation be an affection of the 
living body (and this is what the supporters of subjective sensa- 
tion assert), colour is no longer the formal object of sight, not 
sound of hearing. The function of the eye as the living organ 
of a living body is no longer the perception of colour. The 
function of the ear as the living organ of a living body is no 
longer the perception of sound. We must deny to each of 
our organs of sensation their proper functions. We can no 
longer say that the eye sees, or the ear hears, or the mouth 
tastes, if by seeing, and hearing, and tasting, we mean the 
sensitive perception of colour, and sound, and flavour respec- 
tively. This difficulty, however, does not discourage those who 
maintain the subjective theory of sensation. They tell us that it 
is not really the eye which sees, but the brain; that the sensa- 
tion of hearing does not really belong to the ear, but to 
the brain; that the sensation is not really accomplished 
where we believe it to be, but in the brain. We have 
already noticed the argument by which they attempt to 
support this theory in the case of sight and hearing; we 
have shown how the sensation of light produced upon the 
closed eye by pressure is not seeing, and how the sensation 
of noise which is produced by what ‘is called singing in the 
ears is not hearing, although in each case the optic nerve 
and the brain play their part in the so-called sensation. 
But in the case of touch it is necessary to examine a little more 
closely the arguments adduced to prove that the sensation 
which we call.touch takes place in the brain, and not in the 
external organ. We are told that when we refer the sensation 
of touch to the surface of some portion of our body, for instance, 
to the end of our fingers, we are entirely mistaken in our 
judgment, and that the contact of our finger with the external 
object is merely a necessary condition of the sensation which 
really takes place, not in the nerves of the finger, but in the 
central organ of the nervous system. 

The arguments brought forward to prove this are three in 
number. The first is based on the physiological fact, that if 
the nerves which lead from some organ of sensation to the 
brain are cut through or paralyzed, no sensation whatever can 
take place in that organ. If the nerves by which the arm 
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communicates with the spinal chord are severed, any part of 
the hand or arm may be touched or cut or burned without our 
being in any way conscious of the operation. Hence it is argued 
that the sensation cannot possibly take place where it is generally 
supposed to take place, but must be conveyed by the nerves to 
the brain and must take place there. 

This argument, however plausible, proves nothing at all. In 
the first place, it confounds together sensation and the conscious- 
ness of sensation. We allow that the brain is the organ of the 
latter, and that therefore we cannot be aware of any sensation 
unless communication be had with the brain. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the sensation does not take place because 
we are not aware of it. The member of Parliament would make 
his speech just the same if all the reporters were deaf or asleep. 
The consequent absence of the speech from the next day’s 
newspaper report would not prove that the speech had not been 
made. Now the nerves are the reporters of the sensation, and 
if they are unable to report the sensation to the brain, this does 
not of itself prove that no sensation took place. All that we 
can say is, that there was no consciousness of sensation. 

But the argument does not even prove that the conscious 
sensation has its seat in the brain. It only proves that in order 
that the conscious sensation should be perfected, it must be sent 
from the organ to the brain, and back again from the brain to 
the organ. It only proves that some communication with the 
brain is a necessary condition of conscious sensation; it does 
not prove that the sensation reaches the brain and there is 
perfected. We are not here attacking the doctrine that con- 
scious sensation is accomplished in the brain—whether this is 
the case we shall see hereafter—we simply assert that the argu- 
ment of our adversaries is not a valid one. We might just as 
well say, that if a book were written in Paris, printed in London, 
and then sent back to Paris to be published, that the real publi- 
cation took place in London and not in Paris, because when 
the communications between London and Paris were cut off, 
the publication in Paris necessarily ceased. We again repeat 
we do not deny that the publication really takes place in 
London, that the consciousness of sensation has its seat in the 
brain: we only say here that the facts adduced do not prove 
the point. 

The second argument is based upon the fact that if any one 
has had his arm amputated, and the exposed stump be pricked 
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with a pin, the feeling of pain is referred, not to the spot where the 
puncture is made, but to the surface of the arm, or even of the 
fingers of the hand, though arm and hand are alike wanting, and 
that any one thus deprived of one of his members localizes the 
sensation of pain in the surface of a limb which he no longer 
possesses : from which fact the advocates of subjective sensation 
draw the conclusion that our localization of a sensation in any 
particular spot is in no way to be depended on, and that all sensa- 
tions are accomplished in the brain, and not on the place where 
the sensation is not made. We might object to this, that an argu- 
ment from an abnormal and maimed condition does not apply 
to the normal and perfect condition of the bodily organism, and 
that when we say that sensation takes place in the special organ 
of sense, we are speaking of sensation as it affects the organ in 
its healthy and entire state. But letting this pass, the facts 
here adduced prove nothing in favour of the theory of subjective 
sensation. They do not prove that we erroneously localize any 
of the sensations of our external senses in a spot where such 
sensation has not taken place. They do not deal with any kind 
of external perception. All that they prove is, that when we 
are in a certain maimed condition, we can be deceived in 
localizing pain. Now pain is not one of the five senses: it 
does not, like them, tell of some external object ; it comes from 
within, not from without: it is no act-of perception ; there is 
no activity about it: it is something essentially passive, as the 
very name of “suffering” testifies, and therefore it lacks a 
necessary element of sensation proper. It is true that we speak 
of a sensation of pain, but this is merely when we use sensation 
in a very wide, and comprchensive sense, which we must not 
confound with the sensation of the five bodily senses. It is this 
confusion which we charge upon the advocates of the subjective 
theory of sensation. They argue in this and other arguments 
which they adduce, from pain, which we thoroughly allow to be 
a subjective sensation, to sight and touch and hearing and taste 
and smell, which we assert to be objective. We say in other 
arguments, because many similar facts are adduced which it is 
quite needless to explain in detail. Tor instance, it is alleged 
that those who have lost a limb still continue to experience the 
same pains which they had previously experienced in the limb 
itself: that although the gouty foot has been cut off, the pain 
is still felt in exactly the same spot as before. It is urged, 
moreover, that disease in one part of the body often produces 
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pain in quite a different part, even though this latter part 
is altogether free from disease: that disease in the hip joint 
causes intense suffering in the knee: that an affection of the 
stomach produces -headache ; and that thereforé our sensations 
cannot be trusted as indicating the spot where the impression 
was received. The reader will see that these arguments are as 
futile as the one we have already discussed, and may be answered 
in exactly the same way. 

But we must return for one moment to the case of the stump 
or arm of limb, which is pricked with the pin and reports the 
pain at the surface of the limb cut off instead of at the place 
where it is really inflicted, because, so far from supporting the 
doctrine of subjective sensation, it is really fatal to it. Once 
more the witness changes sides, and though adduced to support 
error, really turns out a witness to the truth. For in the first 
place it proves that even in the case of pain, subjective as it is, 
the sensation, when it proceeds from an external object—e.g., 
from the pricking of a pin—reports itself at the very spot where 
the sensation would necessarily be produced, if the body were 
in its normal state instead of maimed. It announces the pain 
at the surface of the limb, and not in the centre of it, simply 
because if the limb were there, any pain inflicted from outside 
would first of all be felt on the surface and not within: that 
even pain, subjective though it be, when it is inflicted by an 
external object, cannot help announcing, so far as lies in its 
power, that it comes from without and not from within. 

But this is not all; for in the case where the wound is healed 
and a new skin formed over the scar, the sensation of pain is 
not the only one which is experienced from the puncture of the 
nerve. There is also another sensation, viz., the sensation of 
external touch, which may even be produced upon the stump 
without any feeling of pain whatever, if the touch be a very 
light one, so as to cause no pressure upon the sensitive nerve. 
Now where is this sensation of touch experienced? Not far 
down in the limb; not in the hand or fingers, or rather we 
should say in the place where the hand or fingers formerly were, 
but in the very spot where the impression is made, that is, upon 
the very surface of the scar, where the newly formed skin covers 
the place of section, and so presents the necessary conditions 
which are requisite for the sensation of touch, as one of the five 
external senses, to take place: thus proving without a doubt 
the veracity of our internal sense, when it localizes the external 
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sensation in this or that portion of our body. For the pain, 
which is a subjective or internal sensation, announces itself 
elsewhere ; the touch, which is an objective or external sensa- 
tion, announces itself at the very place where the impression is 
made; thus establishing as clearly as possible the essential 
difference between subjective or internal sensation on the one 
hand, and objective or external sensation on the other. 

We cannot dismiss the theory of subjective sensation without 
pointing out the conclusions which necessarily flow from it. For 
if our senses perceive only what is within us; if the object of 
sensation is not an external but an internal object, how are 
we ever to escape from the subjective to the objective sphere ? 
How are we ever to attain to any knowledge of things without 
us, even to a knowledge of their existence? If the senses do 
not carry with them the notion of “outness,” if they do not 
intimate their objects, what is to do so?’ The intellect will 
perhaps be the answer, which has the power of apprehending 
things as they really exist. But how is this possible? All the 
concepts of the intellect must come to us through the medium 
of the senses, unless, indeed, we are to adopt the theory of 
innate ideas. There is no species, no image in the intellect 
which is not derived from things without us through the medium 
of the external senses. How, then, is the idea of “outness” to 
be attained, unless the external senses have the power of per- 
ceiving external objects as external. And if neither senses nor 
intellect can attain to a knowledge of external things, it follows 
that the whole world becomes simply what some German meta- 
physicians assert it to be—nothing but a modification of the 
ego. I am to myself the only existing being; all else, the 
material world, the spiritual world, everything around me—the 
earth, trees, plants, animals, men, nay, God Himself, become to 
me simply a series of subjective impressions. Do what I will, 
it is impossible to escape out of the magic circle of self. Nay, 
I cannot even attain to a knowledge of my own existence in 
the body, since we are aware of the existence of our bodily 
organism only through our bodily senses. Still worse, I cannot 
even be certain of my own existence as a spiritual being, since 
I depend for my knowledge of my spiritual faculties on con- 
sciousness, and consciousness is, according to the theory of 
subjective sensation, a very unreliable witness. What scepticism 
can be more complete or more suicidal than this? 

Thus the theory of subjective sensation falls to the ground. 
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It identifies two things entirely distinct—the direct perception 
of the external senses, and the indirect or reflex perception of 
the internal senses. It renders the action of our external sen- 
sation impossible; it destroys the activity of sensation; it 
contradicts the unerring instinct of language; it deprives our 
senses of the proper and peculiar objects for the perception of 
which they are severally adapted ; it confuses together things 
entirely different—the objective sensation of the five senses 
and the subjective sensation of pain; the arguments brought 
forward in support of it turn traitors and witness to its falsity ; 
it belies the evidence of consciousness ; and lastly, it lands us, 
if we are to foilow it out to its logical conclusions, in a scepti- 
cism as hopeless and as self-contradictory as the scepticism of 
the man who denies his own consciousness or declares that the 
human mind is not intended for the attainment of truth. Having 
thus concluded the negative part of our argument, we shall 
go on to show what the object of sensation really is, and how 
far the subjective element enters into various kinds of sensation. 
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THE formation of the new Communion which has selected the 
above title is a remarkable proof of the progressive tendency 
of the Established Church towards disruption, and worthy of 
note not only because it gives evidence of a desire on the part 
of Englishmen to support the principles of the Reformation, 
but because it demonstrates the fallacy of the doctrine of private 
judgment embodied by the Reformation. The official statement: 
regarding its teaching informs the public that it is no new 
Ghurch, but a continuation of the old one, carried on upon the 
principles of the Protestant and Evangelical section of the 
Church of England, and that it is intended to be a refuge for 
members of that Church who have either been oppressed by 
sacerdotalism or left to perish by neglect. It sprung into 
existence in the year 1873, at the time of a large meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance, composed of members of all nation- 
alities, in New York, which was doubtless intended by its 
conveners as a counterpoise to the Gicumenical Council of the 
Vatican in 1869. During the sittings of the Conference, 
Dr. Payne Smith, the present Dean of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Cummins, assistant Bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, attended 
a Presbyterian service, and partook of the Lord’s Supper. 

For this act of fraternity they were violently assailed by the 
High Church party, both in England and America, and the 
discussion that took place with reference to it caused Bishop 
Cummins to resign his post. 

In his letter of resignation he gave three reasons for his with- 
drawal. (1) The progress of Ritualism in the various branches 
of the Anglican Church, which he was powerless to stop; (2) 
the conviction that the root of the evil was in the Prayer-Book ; 
(3) the anti-Christian outcry against the united Communion. 
He concluded by saying that he left the Church, in which he 
had laboured in the sacred ministry for twenty-eight years, and 
that he transferred his work and office to another sphere of 
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labour, and that he had an earnest hope and confidence that 
a basis for the reunion of all Evangelical Christendom was to 
be found in a Communion which should retain or restore a 
primitive Episcopacy- and a pure Scriptural liturgy. The 
editor of an American newspaper entitled Church and State, 
November 19, 1873, made the following remarks about him : 
“He has always been faithful and laborious in the various 
positions which he has occupied in the Church, has enjoyed 
unusual popularity as a preacher, and has received from the 
Church the highest office in her gift.” Immediately after his 
secession he proceeded to lay the basis of his new Church, by 
consecrating a bishop in the person of Dr. Cheney, rector of 
one of the churches in Chicago, and by adopting a revised 
Book of Common Prayer, something on the model of that 
which is patronized by Lord Ebury and other prominent 
members of the Prayer Book Revision Society. Meanwhile the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church to which he had 
belonged, held a meeting, and decided on his deposition, a 
sentence that they were unable to carry into effect for six 
months without a contravention of canon law. 

The principles of the new Church, as printed in the Preface 
of its revised Book of Common Prayer, are as follows : 


(1) A firm belief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
‘Testaments as the Word of God, and the sole rule of faith and practice ; 
in the Creed commonly called the Apostles’ Creed; in the Divine 
institution of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and 
in the doctrine of grace substantially as they are set forth in the Thirty- 
nine Articles of religion. 

(2) A recognition of and acquiescence in Episcopacy as a very 
ancient and desirable form of Church polity. 

(3) A denial of the following erroneous and strange doctrines as 
contrary to God’s Word. First, that the Church of Christ exists only 
in one order or form of ecclesiastical polity. Second, that Christian 
ministers are priests in another sense than that in which all believers 
are a royal priesthood. Third, that the Lord’s table is an altar on 
which the oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ is offered anew to 
the Father. Fourth, that the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper 
is a presence in the elements of bread and wine. Fifth, that regene- 
ration is inseparably connected with Baptism. 


We are informed that it carries out the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation; that it has Bishops, Presbyters (not 
priests), and Deaeons; and that its Bishops are in the same 
historical succession as the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
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York. It appears to have separated from the Church of 
England for precisely the same reasons that the Church of 
England separated from the Church Catholic, on the plea of 
the rapid spread of Romish errors and practices, for we read 
in the official statement that— 


Separation is not schism. Schism in a body is sin. Separation 
from what is evil is scriptural. The errors of the Church of Rome are 
wrong because they are contrary to God’s Word. The Church of 
England acted nobly in separating from those errors three hundred 
years ago. Those errors are now being taught by legal and official 
sanction in the Church of England, therefore there is need for another 
separation and reformation, in order that Protestant and Evangelical 
Church-people may worship God in spirit and in truth. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church, which is also officially 
designated the Reformed Church of England, was organized in 
1873, and now extends from British Columbia and the remote 
Bermudas to England. It has five Bishops, four of whom are 
Englishmen, nearly a hundred clergy, and numbers its commu- 
nicants by thousands. It possesses a University nobly endowed, 
and is making steady progress in England. Schism has already 
apparently broken out in its ranks, for we find in one official 
communication that the presiding Bishop in England is Bishop 
Sugden, of the London University, and in another that Bishop 
Gregg, late Vicar of East Harborne, near Birmingham, is the 
Primate. Various recriminatory letters have also been exchanged 
in the Press by the partisans of the above prelates, but the 
question at issue seems more connected with jurisdiction 
than doctrine. The declaration of principles in both the official 
statements is the same, and both appear to claim Bishop 
Cummins as their founder. 

It is worthy of note that the Bishops of the Established 
Church have considered the action of the new Bishops sufficiently 
serious to warrant the issue of charges specially directed against 
them ; whilst the whole question has afforded matter for grave 
discussion in the Upper House of Convocation. 

In the year 1878, the Bishop of Chichester issued a pastoral 
letter, in which he bitterly inveighed against any one in “the 
guise” of an Anglican prelate invading his diocese and per- 
forming ecclesiastical functions—a course of proceeding which 
was shortly followed by the Bishop of St. Alban’s, who, in 
addition to warning his flock against the action of Bishop Gregg, 
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attacked the validity of his Orders. The correspondence on this 
point is amusing. Dr. Gregg writes: 


My Lord,—In your charge delivered on Tuesday, you not only 
questioned the validity of my consecration as derived from a deposed 
Bishop of the American Episcopal Church, but you failed to state the 
real reason for the formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church in this 
country, viz., the extreme sacerdotalism which everywhere prevails, and 
will ruin the Church of England. The Bishop through whom the 
historical succession reached me had his consecration directly through 
the Anglican communion, and had not been deposed when the succes- 
sion was transmitted through him to the three Bishops by whom I was 
validly and canonically consecrated. ‘That there is a real cause for 
the existence of the Reformed Episcopal Church in this country is 
witnessed by the fact that, in the diocese of St. Albans alone, we have 
hundreds, if not thousands, of active sympathisers, and those not entirely 
confined to the laity. The cries which reach me from oppressed 
churchmen in many places for an Evangelical ministry are indeed dis- 
tressing, and convince me, much as we all love the dear old Church of 
England, that when she ceases to be Protestant she must cease to exist. 

I am, my lord, 
Yours, &c., 
Husanp Grecc, D.D., M.D., Bishop. 


In reply, the Bishop of St. Alban’s wrote: 


Rev. Sir,—You assert that the Bishop through whom the historical 
succession reached you, had his consecration directly through the 
Anglican communion, and had not been deposed when the succession 
was transmitted. I presume that the Bishop to whom you refer was 
Dr. Cummins. My statement was that this Bishop, though not yet 
formally deposed from performing any episcopal act, lay under pro- 
hibition, which prohibition was publicly notified December 1, 1873, 
just a fortnight before he proceeded to consecrate that Bishop through 
whom, as you say, you derived the historical succession. I have autho- 
rity to state that none of the American Bishops have ever recognized as 
valid the act of pretended consecration performed by Dr. Cummins, or 


any act growing out of it. 
I am, yours, 
T. L., St. Albans. 


The Bishops assembled in Convocation are reported, in the 
Guardian of May 5, 1878, to have used the following language 
concerning the Reformed Episcopal Church : 


Bishop of St. Albans.—* It is assuming very considerable propor- 


tions.” 
Bishop of Lincoln.—“ It has churches in six of our dioceses at the 
present moment, and numbers of communicants. . . . The propagation 
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of it among ourselves derives all its force from our own unhappy divi- 
sions.” 

Bishop of Liandaff.—“ The report refers to the excesses which certain 
of the clergy have indulged in with regard to Ritualism, as being one of 
the causes of this movement. I confess I concur in that observation.” 

Bishop of Winchester.—“ We cannot deny that there is episcopal 
ordination.” 

Bishop of St. Asaph—“The Bishop of Peterborough struck the 
right note when he said that the real want was that they should do away 
with excesses in Ritualism.” 


The majority of the Bishops, whilst they repudiated the 
action of this new sect, were of opinion that the excesses of the 
Ritualistic party had brought it into life, and that as long as 
Ritualism prevailed, so long would it continue to develop and 
increase. They felt that they were confronted with a movement 
which they could neither control nor put down by episcopal 
denunciation, and that the wisest course to pursue was not to 
bring it too prominently before the public. 

Since then a new Bishop has been consecrated in the person 
of Dr. Toke, previously Rector of Knossington, a village near 
Oakham, in the Midland district, and a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the Old Testament. 

The Bishops of St. Albans and Chichester in their charges 
assumed the Catholic argument—zie., they entered a solemn 
protest against any one intruding into the diocese of a lawful 
Bishop. They warned their flocks against persons, in the 
guise of Anglican Bishops and clergy, infringing on their 
jurisdiction, and protested strongly against any subversion of 
Apostolic order and decency. They apparently forgot that, 
according to.their own line of argument, they were bound to 
discourage all attempts at proselytism on the Continent, and 
that in such a case it was grossly inconsistent for the members 
of their own community to intrude into the dioceses of the 
Bishops in Italy, Spain, and France. With marvellous incon- 
sistency they attack a man like Bishop Gregg for subverting 
canon law in England, whilst they encourage M. Loyson and 
Bishop Reinkens for doing precisely the same thing in other 
countries. 

If it is wrong now (assuming, of course, that the existing 
Protestant prelates are real Bishops) for Dr. Gregg to start a 
new Church in this country because he considers that the 
existing one has fallen into grievious error, it must have been 
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equally wrong for Henry the Eighth, Dr. Cranmer, or Elizabeth 
to have done so, and yet the Anglican prelates of to-day cannot 
justify their position without admitting that their ancestors 
attacked the existing Church of their day. Again, if they 
declare that the invalidity of Bishop Gregg’s orders is sufficient 
to prevent them regarding him as a Bishop, on what grounds 
can they object to Catholics for using a similar line of argument 
against themselves? It is curious to observe the importance 
attached to the question of the validity of Orders. Dr. Gregg 
is as careful as any High Churchman could be to point out 
‘that his consecration was lawfully and canonically derived from 
the same source as the existing prelates of the Prot-Episcopal 
Church in America, and all the official statements connected 
with the sect lay great stress on that fact. Many of the daily 
papers have considered the movement sufficiently serious to 
write leading articles upon it, and have denounced in severe 
language all those who have ventured to oppose the Estab- 
lishment. They wrote in a more violent strain at the 
restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850, and would probably have 
written in exactly the same manner in the sixteenth century. 

In Zait's Magazine for January, 1851, we find an article 
written on the question of Papal aggression, which with reference 
to the Reformed Episcopal Church appears almost prophetic. 
It is as follows : 


The Queen’s prerogative we had always imagined was to appoint 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church. Is it now meant 
that she has the prerogative of appointing the prelates of other churches 
too? No, if the Zimes and its multitudinous followers are to be taken 
as exponents, it means ‘that there shall be no other Bishops in England. 
Now look where this leads. . . . It has so happened that none of the 
dissenters from the Church of England are Episcopalians, otherwise 
there would have been other bishops and dioceses long ago, and the 
fallacy in present use would never have been born, or at least could 
never have lived. But will there never be any Dissenters in England 
save the Roman Catholics requiring Bishops for their church govern- 
ment? Is there not an exceeding likelihood that ere long we shall see 
some coming out of the English Church carrying their episcopal prin- 
ciples with them? Lately it seemed as if this exodus were to be 
composed of the Evangelical party, and if we are not mistaken a sort of 
beginning or nucleus existed in the person of Mr. Shore, of Exeter, and 
now it is more likely to be the Puseyites, headed by Mr. Bennett. But 
nobody knows whose may be the first turn or whose the next ; but any 
man may know who choses to consider, that if this doctrine of no 
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bishops nor dioceses save those of the Established Church being 
permissible is to be held good, Episcopal Dissenters are things 


prohibited. 


A state of things which was considered possible in 1851 has 
actually now come to pass, and a new Episcopal Dissenting 
sect, headed by Dr. Gregg, has taken root in the country, and 
considerably disturbed the bench of Anglican prelates. 

The official organ of the sect, which is entitled Our Church 
Record, thus speaks of the discussion relative to itself at the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878 (October, 1879) : 


The final result of the solemn meeting of Anglican prelates held last 
year at Lambeth with reference to the English branch of the R. E. C., 
otherwise called the Reformed Church of England, under Bishops 
Gregg and Toke, is that their lordships, having considered the subject 
of sufficient importance, thought it necessary to obtain special legal 
counsel in the matter. Their lordships were solemnly advised as to 
the nced of grave caution, as otherwise they might become involved in 
serious ecclesiastical and legal difficulties, inasmuch as the Orders of 
Bishops Gregg and Toke are most unquestionably as valid as those of 
their lordships. The legal advisers even went so far as to state to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “The orders conferred by Bishops Gregg 
and Toke are as undoubtedly valid as any conferred by Your Grace.” 
This result is of the utmost ecclesiastical importance, and fully accounts 
for the grave and fraternal silence recently so strictly observed by our 
Bishop’s Episcopal brethren in the Establishment, and which has proved 
so enigmatical to the public in general and to the Church public in 
particular. It affords us very great pleasure to be able to make known 
these facts. 


To a Catholic it is somewhat amusing to witness the dis- 
turbance amgngst the prelates of the Established Church caused 
by the rise of a rival hierarchy and clergy. Having for three 
hundred years imagined that their position was unassailable, 
they were driven wild by the restoration of the old Episcopate 
in 1851, and had scarcely settled down to the idea when they 
find themselves assailed by another party in an opposite direc- 
tion, who are probably destined to create far more confusion in 
their ranks than the Catholics. 

The similarity of the two Communions in outward form will 
inevitably lead many astray, and were it not for the prestige 
attaching to the Establishment, the new Church would doubtless 
gain a large body of adherents. The Church of England 
appears to be reaching a period of her existence beset with 
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difficulties. In addition to the numerous Nonconformist sects 
to which she has given birth, she is now internally torn with 
divisions, and externally confronted by a new Communion, the 
same as herself, but.free from State control, in addition to which 
she contains a section in her, but not of her, who repudiate her 
teaching and throw doubt on her Orders, and who under the 
name of Corporate Reunion have procured bishops, and seek for 
intercommunion with Rome and Constantinople. The Catholic 
Church in this country is also for her a prospective enemy, that 
will probably some day cause her trouble, and dispossess her 
of much that she had previously considered her own. The 
appearance of another sect in this country should make the 
members of all Protestant denominations examine carefully the 
origin of their various beliefs, and they would one and all find 
that they stand on the same foundation of revolt against 
properly constituted authority, and that Anglicans as well as 
Socinians, Lutherans as well as Calvinists, Presbyterians as well 
as Methodists, Shakers as well as Mormons, are alone agreed in 
repudiating and hating the Church Catholic. They would find 
that such arguments as those which have been brought forward 
by the Anglican Bishops of St. Albans and Chichester against 
the new sect are fruitless to prevent secessions from their ranks, 
and that by making use of them the Bishops practically nullify 
their own origin and strengthen the hands of Rome. 

On the Catholic theory of the unity and indivisibility of the 
Church it is consistent for the Holy See to plant Bishops and 
dioceses throughout the world, and to treat all such arrange- 
ments as have existed in England, Norway, Sweden, and 
Prussia, since the Reformation, as null and void, and it is 
consistent for Bishops thus appointed to ignore all those who 
are hot in communion with the See of Peter, and to warn their 
flocks against schism and heresy ; but for the Bishops of the 
Established Church to act in a similar way is absurd, and will 
inevitably raise up a spirit of opposition against them. 

The Anglican Church having been accustomed in bygone 
days to act with intolerance towards those who repudiated her 
authority, cannot remember that the times are changed, and is 
anxious to crush this movement as she crushed those in the 
eighteenth century. 

Hallam tells us that she was originally the servile handmaid 
of monarchy and the steady enemy of public liberty, and there 
can be no doubt that she is regarded in the same light by many 
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persons in the present day. It is therefore not surprising to 
find that the Anglican Episcopal Bench has been considerably 
ruffled, that the drowsiness of Convocation has been disturbed, 
and the ecclesiastical world in general fluttered, by the pro- 
ceedings of Dr. Gregg and the new Bishops. The Reformed 
Church of England has in fact gained a firm footing in England, 
and will be difficult to dislodge, and we may confidently antici- 
pate that wherever Ritualism prevails in opposition to the wishes 
of the people, it will take root and prosper. 

Bishop Gregg appears confident of success, and in a charge 
delivered in July, 1879, says— 


[ feel assured a great future is before us, and the movement (if the 
world continue) is undoubtedly destined to become national in the 
sense of becoming rooted in the affections of the people. I do not 
know of any means whereby the needs of Evangelical Church people 
can be satisfactorily met, save by the Church to which we have the 
privilege and honour to belong. We are tired of modern superstitions 
and medizval absurdities. We are weary of strife and schism. We 
are old-fashioned Evangelical and Protestant Church people. We love 
the old‘paths, and we say that the old wine is better than the new. We 
are not Dissenters, except that as Protestant Churchmen we dissent 
from and reject the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. 
Our mission is to give back to England, to her dominions, depen- 
dencies, and colonies, the Church of England as she used to be, and 
most heartily do we wish God-speed to all Christian denominations 
whose aim is to spread abroad the saving name of Jesus Christ their 
Lord and ours. 


Religious liberty in the present day in legal phraseology 
implies not only the absence of persecution, but the power of 
adopting the most extravagant religious opinions. The Anglican 
clergy can do nothing therefore but protest, whilst the members 
of the Reformed Church of England can console themselves 
with the reflection that even should they fail in the work 
they have set themselves to accomplish, and make no con- 
verts, they will at least have exposed the fallacy of the claim 
of their rivals to be the old Church of the country. 
HENRY BELLINGHAM. 
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THE historian of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, speaking of 
Alva’s character, says that “so far as the Netherlands are con- 
cerned, it seems almost like a caricature. As a creation of 
fiction, it would seem grotesque.” He then proceeds to warn 
“that hardy, historical scepticism, which delights in reversing 
the judgment of centuries, and in re-establishing reputations 
long since degraded to the dust,” that if it would reverse his 
sentence, it must turn over the pages of no less than fifty 
volumes of historical documents—letters, sentences, and judicial 
records. Naturally from such advice it would be imagined, that 
it was mainly from such sources that the historian drew his 
descriptions of Alva and his reign in the Low Countries. 
Surprise therefore is caused and scepticism aroused when it 
is discovered that whenever the historian flings into his narrative 
an anecdote to Alva’s greater discredit, or points out a fresh trait 
of his wanton cruelty, the authorities cited in the footnotes are, 
in nine cases out of ten, hot partisans of William of Orange and 
bitter Calvinists such as Bor, Hoofd, Brandt, and Metekren. 
Certainly such a system has advantages that an author who 
relies on State documents and authentic records does not enjoy. 
Without it, a thrilling narrative, a sensational story, and a 
glowing panegyric would be difficult to produce, and the Rzse 
of the Dutch Republic would not have been, what a critic lately 
called it, a “chamber of horrors which altogether eclipses that 
of Madam Tussaud.”! Its reader would not then have “supp’d 
full with horrors” ; he would not have been dazed and disgusted 
with rackings and gibbetings, with bloodshed and murders; he 
would not, every time Alva appeared in those pages, have 
been ready to cry out, “Never shake thy gory locks at me!” 
Perchance he might, too, have discovered that all virtues were 
not with the Netherlanders and all vices with the Spaniards ; 
that cold northern blood could be as cruel as that which flows 
1 Dublin Review, April, 1878, p. 359. 
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in southern veins. He might even come to think that to the 
judgment of an American on Alva, the opinion of a recent 
German author was preferable. “The Duke of Alva,” says 
this writer, “was not, as he has been too often depicted, a 
raging monster, thirsting after blood, a cruel tyrant who found 
his delight in the sufferings of his fellows. He was a man who 
professed moral principles of the severest kind and who was 
imbued with a deep sense of duty, and who at the same time 
was pitilessly logical in all his actions.”* Some account of the 
leading features of Alva’s reign of terror in the Netherlands may 
perhaps show the worth of the above opinion, and at the same 
time prove that if there were cruelties on the one side, atrocities 
were not wanting on the other. The object of this paper is 
not, if a familiar expression is allowable, to whitewash Alva 
or anybody else; only to give to each his due, and to restore 
the outlines of the picture of those times which have been so 
distorted by national and sectarian hatred and prejudice.* 

Accounts do not agree as to the way in which Philip received 
the news of the havoc wrought by the Image-Breakers in the 
Netherlands. One account represents him as losing all his 
self-control, and swearing by his father’s soul that the people 
of the Low Countries should rue the day that had seen such 
deeds of shame. Another account tells us, that when the 
tidings reached Philip he was ill with a fever at Segovia; that 
he heard the news calmly; read and annotated each despatch 
as it arrived ; sent back the replies necessary, and for the rest, 
never referred to the subject in conversation, or revealed his 
intentions to anybody. Probably both these accounts are correct, 
if we refer the first to Philip’s reception of the Regent’s first note 
—unfortunately lost to us—about the Image-Breakers, and the 
second to the King’s receiving Margaret’s second letter with a 
more detailed account. Philip presently called together his 
chief Spanish ‘advisers in council, at which, contrary to his usual 
custom, he assisted personally. By this means the King sought 
to discover the opinions of those about him. He had no 
intention, however, to be bound by any decision at which they 
might arrive, for his purpose was already settled. “Rather than 
allow of the least thing that might be prejudicial to religion,” 

2 Dr. Rheinhold Baumstark, FAilippe 7/., in Professor Kurth’s French transla- 
tion, p. 142. 

% For the better understanding of what follows, reference can be made to the 


MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW for June, 1879, p. 205. 
+ Gachard, Analectes Belgiques, p. 254; Hopper, Recueil, &c. p. 104. 
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so he had written to his Ambassador in Rome, “or to the 
service of God, I would rather lose all my dominions, and even 
my life a hundred times over, for I would not dream and could 
not desire to rule over heretics.” Philip, whose one ambition 
was for religious and political unity in his vast Empire, whose 
religion bordered on bigotry, and who in politics was despotic, 
entertained no doubts as to what was to be done. If he 
hesitated, it was about the means to be used. Should he go 
in person to the Netherlands, as the Pope and the Regent 
Margaret both urged? If he went, should it be with a small 
retinue of Ministers and courtiers, or with an army? Ina word, 
should he go thither to pardon or to punish? If to punish, why 
should he go at all? Was not Alva a better man to chastise 
rebels than himself? At the council, the opinions of those 
present were pretty equally divided. Ruy Gomez, Prince of 
Eboli, and the Duke of Feria, so long Ambassador in London, 
thought that pacific counsels should prevail, for, according to 
the late Emperor’s opinion, the people of the Netherlands were 
more easily to be ruled by kindness than by severity. Alva, 
on the contrary, was in favour of severe measures, and he too 
pointed to the example of Charles the Fifth, who had hastened 
from Spain, across Europe, to chastise quickly the rebellious 
city of Ghent. Fresneda, a Franciscan friar and royal confessor, 
as became his habit and office, urged peaceful and conciliatory 
measures. He spoke words full of the spirit of Mother Church, 
ever ready to be merciful and to forgive. Far different were the 
harsh views expressed by Espinosa, Grand Inquisitor of Spain. 
He spoke as became the representative of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, not as befitted a true son of the Catholic Church. Such, 
indeed, he had no claims to be called, for he was the man who 
even at the bidding of Pope Pius the Fourth had refused to 
surrender the unfortunate Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo. 
When all present at the council had spoken except Philip, the 
King broke up the assembly without making his mind known.° 
A few days afterwards, he sent for the Duke of Alva and bade 
him make ready an army, to march it into the Low Countries, 
and to make all straight there for the King’s coming. Philip’s 
promised journey was still talked about, yet it is more than 
likely that if ever he had entertained the project, he had now 
altogether abandoned it. His sluggishness and his cat-like love 


5 Strada, De Bello Belgico, vol. i. cap. vi. 3 also Cabrera, in his Life of Philip the 
Second, bk. viii. ch. vii. 
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for Spain had taken too strong a hold upon him to allow of his 
undertaking so long a journey. With all the historical docu- 
ments that late years have brought to light, it is as hard to say 
what his real intentions in the matter were, as it then was for 
the Papal Nuncio to discover what truth there might be in the 
rumours circulating at the Spanish Court about the royal reso- 
lutions.® 

Early in May, 1567, Alva had had his farewell audience of 
the King and was making his way across the Mediterranean on 
board a fleet of Doria’s galleys, in order to take command of an 
army assembling on the plains of Lombardy. After Alva had 
reviewed this army, it began in June its long marct towards 
the Netherlands, crossing Mont Cenis, descending t. . «gh the 
defiles of Savoy into Burgundy, thence across Lorraine, and so 
on to Thionville. By the middle of August the army had 
entered the Low Countries. It met with no opposition to its 
progress, although the Swiss had seen its passage with suspicion, 
and a French force had watched its march from across the 
French frontier. No accidents had delayed its advance, no 
disorders had marked its march. The troops formed three 
divisions, each marching at intervals of a day’s journey, so that 
where the advance guard encamped one night, the main body 
rested the next night, and the rear guard the third night. The 
army numbered ten thousand men—veterans picked from among 
the seasoned soldiery which garrisoned the Spanish strongholds 
in Italy. So noble was the bearing, so perfect the equipment 
of all, that simple soldiers were mistaken by the spectators for 
captains, and captains for generals. There were twelve hundred 
horse soldiers. There was a body of musketeers—the first ever 
seen in northern Europe—each attended by a servant to carry 
his musket. Altogether it was, as a French eye-witness said, 
who had travelled in hot haste across France to see it pass, as 
brave a little army as ever was seen. Its commanders were all 
experienced, skilful, and courageous soldiers. The infantry, 
both officers and men, were the best Spain, always famous for 
its foot soldiers, could produce. The engineer officers were 
Italians, then reputed the best masters in that branch of the 
military art. Of all the commanders, none was more famous, 
none attracted the notice of all who saw the army on its march 
more, than the Commander-in-Chief, Ferdinando Alvarez de 
Toledo, Duke of Alva. He was in his sixtieth year, and had 

® Gachard, Corresp. de Philippe 17, vol. i. p. clvi. 
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made himself famous throughout Europe by a long military 
career, almost uniformly successful. “In person,” says a recent 
writer, “he was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a long visage, 
lean yellow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust complexion, 
black bristling hair, and a long sable-silvered beard, descending 
in two waving streams upon his breast.”* Alva claimed to be 
descended from a member of the Imperial family of Palzologi, 
who, as conqueror of Toledo, had taken for himself and his heirs 
that city’s name. While still a child Alva lost his father, who 
was slain fighting against the infidel. At the early age of 
sixteen the lad had had his first lesson in the art of war at 
Fontarabia. Shortly afterwards he was engaged in Hungary, 
campaiy. ig against the Turk. In the interval of inaction 
between two campaigns, caused by the advent of winter, Alva 
paid a hasty visit to his bride in Spain, riding there and back in 
seventeen days. In all the wars of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth he had served or commanded. It was Alva who forced 
the passage of the Elbe and won the brilliant victory of 
Miihlberg ; who saved the Imperial armies from destruction 
by the skill with which he withdrew them from around the 
then maiden city of Metz, which they had in vain beleaguered. 
Under Philip the Second he had the misfortune to be employed 
in Italy in a barren and bootless contest with the Pope, while 
in the north the great victories of St. Quentin and Gravelines 
were being won. And now again, almost at the close of his 
career, he was sent to do a task which has tarnished, in the eyes 
of posterity, the laurels he had gathered on other fields. Asa 
soldier he was undoubtedly brave, though some judged him to 
be more a theoretical than a practical commander, so that 
envious wits called him the King’s general in peace and master 
of ‘the royal household in times of war. The Venetian Envoys 
have recorded these opinions of jealous rivals—opinions that 
Alva’s known successes make ridiculous. In bearing, he had all 
the pride of a Spanish grandee, refusing to bend before the 
highest in the land, and insisting on his rights as a Spanish 
noble to remain covered even in the Imperial presence.® In 
manners, he was cold, forbidding, silent—a man of deeds rather 
than words, little as a statesman, but certainly great as a 
soldier. He executed orders with the rigid exactitude of a 
drill sergeant, however repugnant such orders might be to his 
* Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 339- 
8 Prescott, Philip the Second, vol. ii. p. 155; also Rise, &c. vol. i. p. 337- 
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feelings as a man, for Alva, tyrannical and stony-hearted as he 
seemed, could feel as a man. Four days after the execution of 
Egmont and Horn, he wrote, on the same day, three letters to 
Philip, bewailing the fate that had befallen the two noblemen, 
and imploring his Majesty’s pity on Egmont’s widow and 
children. Such a display of feeling, in letters never intended 
for publication and written to the author of the double execution, 
cannot be considered as hypocritical. A sigh of pity could 
upheave that heart which a too stern sense of duty seems to 
have cased in steel. Alva’s paternal estates were small and 
poor, and yielded him little more than his title; yet he was 
known to be immensely wealthy, and because he was not 
extragavant, men called him avaricious. In an age when high 
military posts brought high profits to their holders, it was easy 
for Alva to grow rich without avarice. His soldiers, it is said, 
loved and feared him, for he was as careful of their lives by 
avoiding useless bloodshed as he was careful to punish their 
smallest faults. Such was the man whom Philip the Second 
sent to execute his stern biddings in the Low Countries. No 
better army could have been chosen, no better leader given it 
than Alva, for the execution of the King’s designs. Tools 
and workmen were equally well chosen. Philip knew Alva’s 
character thoroughly. Alva, as Prescott well says, was one 
whom “no power could turn from that narrow path which he 
professed to regard as the path of duty. He went surely, 
though it might be slowly, towards the mark, crushing by his 
iron will every obstacle that lay in his track. We shudder at 
the contemplation of such a character, relieved by scarcely a 
single touch of humanity, yet we must admit there is something 
which challenges our admiration in the stern, uncompromising 
manner, without fear or favour, with which a man of this in- 
domitable temper carries his plans into execution.” 

On August 22, 1567, Alva entered Brussels amid the mourn- 
ful silence of the people, to whom the coming of the proud 
soldier, surrounded by all the panoply of war, when all seemed 
again tranquil, boded no good. When, a few days later, Alva 
arrested the two Counts Egmont and Horn, and other notable 
personages ; when it was known that the Prince of Orange had 
sought shelter in exile; when it became clear that Alva was sent 


® Correspondance de Marguerite d’ Autriche, p. 252; also in Gachard, Corresp. de 
Philippe I, vol. ii. p. 28. 
10 Prescott, Philip the Second, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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to punish, not to pardon and pacify, the dismay became general. 
One of the effects produced by these acts was the resignation 
of the Regency by Margaret of Parma. Her feelings had been 
deeply wounded by her brother Philip, contrary to her advice 
and entreaties, sending Alva and an army to the Low Countries, 
just when she had restored order there. Nor were Alva’s 
haughty demeanour, and the exhibition of his extensive powers 
as Captain-General, calculated to calm her irritation. She 
received Alva with studied cold civility. Her servants, knowing 
their mistress’ mind, bore themselves so insolently towards the 
Duke’s menials, that they were nearly coming to blows. Her 
Court preacher, too, in a sermon delivered in her presence, rated 
the Spaniards in good set terms, and was no rebuked for his 
imprudence. At length the Regent received letters from Philip, 
allowing her to quit her post, and allotting to her a yearly 
pension and thanking her for her services. By the beginning 
of 1568 Margaret was on her way to Italy. Her eight years of 
power, of cares and troubles, were over. The regrets of the 
Flemish people followed her in her retirement to the sunny 
south. If she had not always ruled well and wisely, still, amid 
difficult times, she had ever striven to do her duty to her 
Sovereign and to her subjects, and had shown more. than 
average ability as a ruler. Alva’s reign, by its failure, made 
hers seem a success, and by its severity made the memory of 
hers blessed among her subjects. They sent her addresses, 
wishing her God-speed. Several of the provinces voted her 
large sums of money in token of their gratitude. “She left 
behind her,” says Renom de France, “a great reputation for 
virtue, and sorrow at her departure in the hearts of her subjects 
in the Netherlands, which greatly and continually increased as 
the temper and character of her successor became more known.” 
Neighbouring sovereigns, and foremost amongst them Queen 
Elizabeth, expressed by letters and embassies their real or 
feigned sorrow at Margaret’s leaving. And in the hearts of the 
people her memory was long cherished, so’ that when, years 
afterwards, she restored at her own expense a monastery at 
Douay, as a College for students of the University, and her 
armorial bearings were placed over its gateway, men, as they 
passed by, lifted their hats out of respect to the memory of 
Margaret of Parma.” 

Her departure was undoubtedly a great relief to Alva. The 

1) Correspondance de Philippe I7. vol. i.; Strada, De Bello Belgico, vol. i. ch. vi. 
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presence of one, hostile to the policy he was sent to carry out, 
yet so nearly allied to Philip, hampered his freedom of action. 
He could now fulfil his mission, as he understood it from 
the minute written instructions his sovereign had given him. 
He forthwith set to work to constitute the Council of Troubles 
—a tribunal to judge those who had broken the public peace, 
and which from its undoubted severity, and also from sectarian 
hatred against it, has become known in history as the Council 
of Blood—in Flemish, Bloedraad. “This name,” says the 
Calvinist Bilderdyk, “seemed to fascinate men’s minds ; it even 
had more power than the thing it designated to alarm, to irritate 
them, and to give birth to violent dislikes to the Duke of Alva. 
And it has beef long known that the word blood used in 
denominating an object inspires a greater feeling of horror than 
the nature of the thing itself can ever produce. Often, without 
the word, the object would be looked upon with indifference, or 
at best with cold disapprobation.” Still, the tribunal was a 
terrible one, bearing rather the character of a court-martial than 
that of a civil court of justice. It was composed of twelve 
members, nominated by Alva, of which the minority were 
Spaniards—men of servile and unscrupulous characters and 
tarnished reputations, who too soon, through a sense of disgust 
or fear, were left by their Flemish colleagues to do all the 
business of the tribunal by themselves. This tribunal sent its 
agents to all parts of the country, where they instituted pro- 
ceedings against suspected persons. It is only just to remark 
that such proceedings were always carried out according to law, 
though unfortunately the law, in accordance with the jurispru- 
dence of the age, was terribly severe on accused persons. Still, 
such persons were treated with no exceptional severity, even by 
the agents of the Council of Troubles. They were indicted and 
punished under no new laws. The edicts and placards of 
Charles the Fifth sufficed, and if these in character were harsh 
to the last degree, they were nevertheless in harmony with the 
common law and ancient customs of the country. If Inquisitors 
intervened, it was rather to reclaim than to condemn heretics. 
In every case the author of capital sentences was the civil power. 
The criminal procedure was fixed and carefully observed. If 
torture was used, it was because as yet men had not grown any- 
where wise enough to disuse it. First the accused was examined, 
witnesses were called, and the indictment was read by a public 
prosecutor, to whom the accused might reply. Skilful lawyers 
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then examined the cause, and gave their opinion on points of 
law. The judges then passed sentence. If the prosecutor 
answered the accused person’s defence, or if torture had been 
employed, or, if the judges deemed it necessary, the prisoner 
might make a second reply, or even attempt to purge himself on 
oath. When the proceedings had terminated, the results were 
usually sent to the Council of Troubles to be examined and 
revised. The sentences thus passed were then submitted to 
Alva, who gave the final decision. The council then sent back 
to its agents the sentences, if approved, for execution. The 
number of persons cited by the council was very great, and the 
number of condemnations to death or to exile was such that in 
many cities there was not a family of which a member had not 
died on the scaffold, or gone into exile, or been cast into prison. 
The consequence was that the tide of emigration which began 
when Alva’s coming was rumoured, gathered fresh force, and 
rolled onwards in spite of every effort to stay its progress. 

At this period more than a hundred thousand persons are 
said to have fled from the country. Many found a refuge in 
England. Those who were Catholics fled to France. Queen 
Elizabeth warmly welcomed the Flemish workmen to her realm. 
Many settled at Sandwich, others at Norwich, Southampton, 
Canterbury, and Maidstone. Francis de la Motte of Ypres 
contributed greatly to the commercial prosperity of Colchester. 
His son became an alderman of the city of London. Another 
emigrant from Ypres became mayor of Norwich. Some 
Flemings likewise founded a trading corporation in London, 
which in 1588 had become wealthy enough to lend Queen 
Elizabeth large sums of money. In 1567 nearly four thousand 
Flemings resided in London, and they were said to outnumber 
all the other foreigners in the city put together. Still, even 
in England, they were persecuted, and in 1575 two of their 
number, found guilty of being Anabaptists, perished at the 
stake. The Bishop of London had sworn that all the 
Anabaptists in prison who would not recant should suffer 
death by burning. There was a Flemish church of the new 
religion in Austin Friars, which was hardy enough and powerful 
enough to protest energetically against the Bishop’s threats. 
His lordship in return excommunicated the minister as favour- 
ing the Anabaptists." Toleration was as little understood 
along the banks of the Thames as it was on the plains around 


12 Kervyn, La Flandre, Sc. p. 133. 
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the Scheldt. If many laid their heads on the block in the 
grand old square of Brussels, if many died on the scaffolds 
erected before the gates of many a Flemish city, it must not be 
forgotten that Protestant intolerance still kept alive the fires of 
Smithfield and for many long years employed the gallows at 
Tyburn. And in other lands, the atrocities men wrought on 
one another, in the name of religion, equalled those done in 
England and the Netherlands. The fact was—and it cannot 
be too often and strongly insisted upon—the age scorned tole- 
ration. There were, however, a few men who were in advance 
of the ideas of their age. It is curious and instructive to find 
Alfonso di Castro, a Spanish friar and royal confessor, preaching 
at the Court of Philip and Mary a sermon in favour of tole- 
ration.” 

Meanwhile events of great moment were happening in the 
Low Countries. Orange and his friends were gathering troops 
together from Germany and elsewhere, while his brother, Louis 
of Nassau, had entered the country at the head of a considerable 
body of horse and foot. Alva sent his forces out to meet the 
invaders. A battle was fought at Heyligerlee, in which, owing 
to their foolhardiness, the Spaniards were beaten and their brave 
commander, d’Aremberg, fell, “covered with wounds, fighting 
like a hero of Homer.” Fearing that this defeat might arouse 
the country against him, Alva forthwith took measures to strike 
fear into all hearts. Culemburg House, the scene of the first 
acts of what was fast becoming a tragedy, was levelled to the 
ground. Bricks and mortar were not the only sufferers. Alva’s 
policy required nobler victims. Numerous executions began and 
arrests were made, until, as Alva boasted, no man knew when 
he went to ‘bed at night whether ere morning he might not find 
himself within the walls of a prison. The trial of the two 
Counts commenced and ended in their condemnation and death. 
Alva, having terrorized the country until its passive obedience 
seemed a matter of certainty, took the field in person. He soon 
showed his masterly skill as a soldier, by routing Nassau near 
Gréningen ; by beating him again at Jemmingen, and imme- 
diately afterwards by completely destroying the invading force. 
In a second campaign, Alva so played with the Prince of 
Orange, that the Prince was forced to retire from the contest 
through his army running short of supplies. Alva triumphed, 


13 Lingard, History of England, vol. v. p. 231. Sixth Edition, 1854. 
14 Motley, Rise, &c. vol. i. p. 383. 
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and, in a moment of foolish pride, had a statue, made out of 
captured cannon, erected to his honour in the new citadel he was 
building at Antwerp. Already odious to many, by this act of 
folly he became ridiculous in the eyes of all. In the flush of 
victory, however, Alva was, as regarded the public purse, a 
beggar. He had no money to pay his veterans, none to build 
his fortresses. Fines freely inflicted brought little to the 
Exchequer. War and discord had dried up the usual sources 
of revenue. Supplies forwarded by Philip had been detained 
on the way by the unscrupulous English Queen. The Duke 
proposed some new taxes, which the Estates voted, protesting 
the while that the country would be ruined by them. Their 
payment was not fully enforced ; still, the country had never 
before been so heavily burdened. It is said that Brabant alone 
paid seven million florins to the Government. About this time, 
Philip, weary of a policy that seemed futile, or thinking his 
subjects in the Netherlands had been sufficiently chastised, sent 
to Alva an amnesty which the Duke solemnly published on 
July 16, 1570, at Antwerp. To this pardon too many exceptions 
were made to make it acceptable, and if Alva strove to represent 
it as generous, his foes depicted it as worthless. Slight as was 
its value as a pardon, the act was important, for it marked the 
point where, at least as regarded Philip the Second, the religious 
struggle ended and the purely political contest began. Thence- 
forth the King began to consider the contest in the Low 
Countries rather one between rebellious subjects and their 
Sovereign, than one between religion and its enemies. Hence 
Philip became willing to grant pardons and make concessions— 
things he would never have done so long as he thought the 
interests of religion were at stake. If at a later date the contest 
at times seemed a religious one, it was the force of circumstances 
rather than of principles which ranged Protestants in one camp 
and Catholics in another. When the hated taxes again brought 
forward, aroused the people against Alva, there was little heed 
taken of religious opinions. Catholic Flanders, with its three 
bishops and its chief magistrates, was foremost in protesting 
against the taxation, in appealing to the King, and in making 
the Sovereign feel that Alva was no longer an endurable Viceroy. 
Alva’s star was waning. Men feared him less; his master had 
begun to lose confidence in him. Deputations ventured once 
more to make their way to Madrid, to expound to Philip their 
grievances against the Duke. The King received the deputies 
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courteously ; promised that attention should be paid to their 
remonstrances; gratified several with titles of nobility and 
pensions, and sent them back to the Netherlands in the royal 
galleys. Shortly afterwards the Duke of Medina Celi was sent 
to replace Alva in the government of the Low Countries. 

Alva, in view of the grave events happening when his suc- 
cessor arrived, refused to resign office, and held it for nearly 
eighteen months longer. After the failure of the campaign of 
1568, William of Orange retired to France, and there met the 
famous Coligny, who pointed out to the Prince that the weak 
point of the Spaniards in the Netherlands was their having no 
navy in those parts. The hint was taken. The Beggars of the 
Sea, commanded by William de la Marck, driven by Elizabeth’s 
orders from their shelter in English harbours, suddenly appeared 
before Brill, and seizing that stronghold, laid the first foundation 
of the Dutch Republic. This, and similar successes, brought 
Orange again into the field in the north, while in the south his 
brother Louis surprised Mons. Alva hastened to retake the 
place ; while William on one side, and Coligny on the other, 
sought to relieve it. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew suddenly 
changed the aspect of affairs. It was, as William of Orange 
said on hearing of it, a knock-down blow for all his hopes. 
Again he disbanded his army, and Mons capitulated. The 
insurrection still survived in the northern seaports. Thither 
Alva marched his victorious forces. All the horrors of civil war 
ensued. One town after another fell before an army of veterans, 
greedy for plunder, and to whom bloodshedding was a pastime. 
Zutphen was taken after a feeble resistance; its garrison put 
to the sword; its people plundered, and many slain. Naarden 
brought upon itself a worse fate. “All its inhabitants,” says 
Strada, “whether guilty or not, were killed ; its houses burned ; 
its walls levelled: so that what should have been a chastise- 
ment was regarded as a crime. ... Despair made the Hollanders 
resolve to suffer anything rather than submit to the Duke of 
Alva.” Harlem, accordingly, resisted the Spaniards valiantly 
during seven months, even its women taking a brave part in its 
defence. Ingenious devices were used by both the besiegers 
and the besieged in their contests, which however were often 
marked by horrible cruelties. The city only surrendered when 
ten thousand of the besiegers had perished. The fall of Harlem 
was soon afterwards partially avenged by the total defeat of a 


15 Strada, op. cit. vol. i. ch. vii. 
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fleet the Spaniards had launched on the Zuyder Zee. Mean- 
while the Duke of Alva had returned to Brussels. Without 
money and supplies for his army, abandoned by the King, 
crossed in all his plans even in the field before the enemy, 
loathed by all around him, Alva begged to have a successor 
sent him, in place of the Duke of Medina Celi, who had left the 
country in disgust. Luis de Requesens, Grand Commander of 
the Order of St. James of Castile, was sent to replace Alva, who 
secretly set out for Spain in December, 1573. 

The memory of Alva remained for ever hateful to the 
people of the Netherlands. Two centuries afterwards, the 
fomenters of the revolution of Brabant found no better way to 
arouse the people against Joseph the Second than by comparing 
him and his acts to Alva and Alva’s reign of terror. Their 
pamphlets are replete with details, often imaginary, about the 
Spanish Duke. One curious pamphlet illustrated its text with 
coarse caricatures of Alva and disgusting drawings of the 
executions and tortures in his times. That after the lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, to talk of Alva was powerful to stir 
up men’s minds against their Sovereign, shows how great a sum 
of hatred the Duke must have left behind him. If the events 
of his reign in the Low Countries be considered, it is easy to 
understand how Alva brought about such a.result. When men 
are cheerful, they are not inclined to hatred ; when their minds 
are depressed, they easily harbour feelings of anger, of revenge, 
and of hatred. Alva began his reign by executing the two 
Counts, and thereby depressed the minds of all men. “There 
was none,” says Brantéme, “who did not weep at Egmont’s 
fate ; there was not a Spaniard who had no pity for him. Even 
Alva showed great signs of sorrow, though he had condemned 
the Count; for, undoubtedly, the latter was one of the most 
valiant knights and greatest captains the world has ever seen.” 
Richard Clough tells us that Horn was more pitied than 
Egmont. “All men,” says the Englishman, writing on 
September 14th, 1567, “much lamented the Count of Horn, 
but no man the Count of Egmont, for that, as the saying is, 
he was the first beginner.” The French Ambassador, who was 
among the crowd witnessing the double execution, reported it 
in terms of sorrow to his Sovereign. “I saw,” he wrote, “that 
head fall that thrice caused France to tremble.” As for the 
common people, among whom Egmont had been popular as 
the hero of many a brave fight, they crowded round the scaffold, 
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in spite of the Spanish soldiery, to “dip their napkins in his 
sacred blood.” Such executions, producing such painful impres- 
sions on the public mind, might be legal, might be just; they 
could scarcely be politic. Of the guilt of the two Counts, there 
can be little doubt. Their half-and-half loyalty, their conni- 
vance with the sectaries, their communications with the leaders 
of the disturbances—all shown in the records of their trials— 
prove that their punishment was deserved. Men in their posi- 
tion, as the Prince de Ligne remarks, had no choice except 
between mounting their horses or mounting the scaffold. If, 
however, the punishment was deserved, it has been doubted 
whether the sentences were legally inflicted. The privileges of 
Brabant and of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, it is urged, 
ought to have debarred Philip from bringing the Counts to trial 
before the Council of Troubles. Men of honour, historians, and 
jurisconsults, such as the Prince de Ligne, Bilderdyk, Gerlache, 
and others, have decided competently that, under the circum- 
stances, Philip did not in this matter exceed his sovereign rights. 
Still, however just, however legal, the executions were none the 
less political blunders, and therefore politically criminal. 

If, however, the execution of the two Counts was a deplor- 
able event, and on political grounds unjustifiable, the same 
cannot be said of the other severities exercised by Alva. The 
legislation of the age, its cruel codes of criminal procedure, its 
intolerance in matters of religion, its barbarity in warfare, must 
excuse Alva in the eyes of a posterity more delicate in such 
matters than the men of the sixteenth century. It would be 
sovereignly unjust to judge men of one age by the standard set 
up by men of another age. Men three hundred years ago would 
have judged .us fools, had ‘they seen, as we have, sovereigns 
allowing rebellious subjects to live and become their prime 
ministers. Historians too often fall into the mistake celebrated 
by the poet— 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Nor must it be forgotten that if there were cruelties on one 
side, crimes were not wanting on the other. Neither should it 
be forgotten that many cruel crimes had been committed long 
before Alva’s arrival in the Netherlands, and therefore were 
not acts of retaliation for his severities. The sectaries, in spite 
of the stringent edicts of Charles the Fifth, even in the early 
years of Philip's reign, were so numerous in the Low Countries 
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that Melancthon thought they ought to be able to force the 
King to give freedom of worship. In 1562 they had become 
daring enough, even in Bruges—a city then as now thoroughly 
Catholic—to rescue’ from prison a person accused of heresy. 
The sectaries received support from three quarters. Queen 
Elizabeth, under cover of negotiations about the wool-trade, 
encouraged them secretly, and sent them money. Germany 
favoured them by the intercourse carried on between Luther’s 
partizans and many of the leading nobles and merchants of the 
Low Countries, and by the Lutheran German soldiers, who 
often held garrison in the cities of the Netherlands. The 
German princes, too, favoured religious and civil discords abroad 
that they might find markets for their mercenaries. In France 
the sectaries found sympathizers, and drew thence their false 
doctrines. When the Regent Margaret complained that her 
subjects were allowed to enter France to assist at heretical 
preachings, it was answered that they were likewise allowed to 
assist by hundreds at the yearly pilgrimage at Boulogne. The 
answer seemed less satisfactory when the preachings were 
continued close to the Flemish frontier and the pilgrimages 
stopped. The daring of the sectaries daily increased. Clemency 
only made them bolder. When several bishops, aided by 
learned theologians, at a meeting in Brussels on June I, 1565, 
advised that the edicts of Charles the Fifth and the decrees of 
the Council of Trent should be enforced, so as to spare those 
for whom youth, ignorance, or first-faults pleaded, and urged 
“the nomination of visitors and inquisitors to admonish the 
people, not by judicial severity, but by kindness and fatherly 
charity,” the sectaries only scorned such conduct of the clergy 
as a proof of its weakness. They grew still bolder when the 
King wrote, on May 6, 1566, to the Regent, that rumours about 
his resolve to set up in the Netherlands the Spanish Inquisition 
were false and unfounded. Bands of armed men, headed by 
preachers uttering seditious language and strange prophecies, 
appeared in various parts of the country, chiefly in Friesland 
and in the southern part of Flanders. It was from these bands 
of Gueux, or Beggars, as they came to be called, that the 
Image Breakers were recruited. They it was who during three 
hours pillaged the rich monastery of the Dominicans at Ypres, 
and its cathedral, churches, and priests’ houses. They visited 
and sacked one abbey after another. Rare vestments, richly 
wrought by pious hands, were torn to shreds. The sacred 
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vessels were stolen ; whole libraries ruined ; costly manuscripts 
trampled under foot and destroyed for ever. Bruges was nearly 
sharing the fate of Ypres. Five thousand persons, of whom 
only two hundred belonged to the city, assembled outside its 
gates to hear one of the heretical preachers. When this mob 
sought to enter Bruges, threatening to ravage the city by fire 
and sword, it was manfully repulsed by a handful of armed 
citizens and a few soldiers. At Ghent the sectaries, feeble in 
numbers, but formidable by their daring and by the pusillanimity 
of the magistrates, headed, says a chronicler, by an actor whose 
name, Onghena, signified pitiless, marched through the city by 
night, their way lighted by torches, to the cathedral, destroyed 
its many shrines, and scattered to the winds the relics of the 
many saints and martyrs whom Flanders had so long honoured. 
At Tournay a statute of St. George, erected by Henry the 
Eighth of England, was broken to pieces, while the remains of 
Duke Adolphus of Gueldres were dragged from the tomb to 
satisfy the lust of the pillagers.° At Nieuport the sectaries 
were driven off. At Furnes, the magistrates having refused 
them a passage through the small town, they besieged it. 
Failing in an assault, they went away to join other bands. 
They were subsequently met and routed by the royal troops 
at Wattreloos and Lannoy. Denys, their leader, a man of low 
birth, slender intellect, and violent character, was captured, and 
executed in March, 1567." Most of these bands of brigands 
were composed of refugees returned from England by way of 
Boulogne and Calais. It was proved during the trials of several 
of their leaders that these refugees had formed plans while at 
Sandwich to pillage the churches and massacre the priests and 
religious of Flanders. In many cases the bands were led by 
apostate religious—men who had been whipped, imprisoned, or 
expelled their monasteries for their corrupt morals, and who on 
escaping to England had married.4* The brigands, who began 
to plunder and ruin the churches and monasteries about the 
feast of the Assumption, 1566, infested the country for several 
years, and committed many sacrileges and murders. At asmall 
village near Cassel, on Easter night of 1569, they wounded, 


16 Kervyn, Za Flandre, &c. pp. 103—113. 

17 E. de Coussemaker, Les Troubles Religieux du XVTe. Sitcle, 1560—1570, 
vol. iv. pp. 17—2I. 

18 MS. by John Ballin, in the public library at Mons, quoted by Coussemaker, 
op. cit. vol. i. pp. 345, &c. 
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strangled, and cast into a deep well the parish priest and his 
chaplain. At the Abbey of Beaupré, they dug up the body of 
a monk recently deceased, beat it, hung it, burned it, and 
reburied the ashes, ‘because during his life-time the religious 
had done much good in preaching against the heretics. Near 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc they cut off the ears of a parish priest, 
and a few days later killed him. Another priest also lost his 
ears, and was twice hung, escaping death, however, first by the 
breaking of the cord, and secondly by the branch of a tree 
being too weak to bear his weight. Another priest was shot 
dead at the altar; while one, aged eighty, was attacked in his 
house, robbed, roasted over a slow fire of straw, and slain, 
pierced with twenty-three wounds. The old man had been 
married previously to becoming a priest, and his son, likewise 
a priest, wrote two volumes of elegant Latin poems, in one of 
which he records his father’s death. The poet dedicates his 
book to some friends, bidding it go to all parts of the world, 
avoiding only two English towns, Norwich and Sandwich, for to 
them, he says, “to escape the death they deserve, the Belgic 
Gueux have fled. . . . They are the brigands who slew my aged 
father, . . . a venerable, grave old man; in mind and in body 
strong ; skilled in the Latin and French tongues, peaceful, holy, 
and just.” Such were a few of the atrocities committed by 
the preachers of the new religion and their followers in one 
small district of southern Flanders. In other parts they wrought 
even worse atrocities. 

Those who have visited the picture galleries of the Vatican 
will not easily have forgotten a large modern picture, repre- 
senting the deaths of those martyrs of Gorcum, whose canoniza- 
tion forms one of the many glories of the reign of Pius the 
Ninth. Those who have studied, in authentic sources, the acts 
of those martyrs, can vouch for the fidelity of that picture 
except in one regard. Asa picture it could only represent one 
particular instant of time—the supreme moment when the 
martyrs were about to receive their immortal crowns. About 
the long and horrible tortures previously endured the picture 
does not tell us. It was the Gueux who inflicted these horrible 
sufferings on men whose only crime was their religion ; it was 
the Gueux who in spite of themselves thus added a fresh glory 


19 Jacobi Sluperii Poemata, Antwerp, 1575. For fuller details about the crimes 
of the Gueux, see Wynckius, in his Gewsianismus ; also Coussemaker, in the work 
before cited. 
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to the Church they detested.” Catholics are familiar with the 
story of these martyrs; less known is the fate that befell the 
aged Cornelius Musius, the gentle poet of Delft, who sung so 
sweetly of solitude. The cruel De la Marck caused the old 
man to be arrested, loaded with chains, and dragged for miles 
over the snow in the midst of the bitter Dutch winter of 1572, 
to Leyden. After enduring tortures too horrible to mention, he 
was hung from a gibbet, and after several hours of agony went 
to receive the reward of his constancy in the faith.*' His 
persecutor perished miserably a few years later from the bite of 
a mad dog. Details as to the cruelties practised by Sonoy and 
others in the northern parts of Holland are .not wanting, and 
may be read in the works of authors, both Catholic and 
Protestant.” Still such atrocities would be no excuse for 
atrocities committed by Alva, especially for those done by his 
troops after the taking of any town. All that can be contended 
is, that if Alva is charged with cruelty it should not be forgotten 
that his enemies are open to a like chatge. Moreover, all the 
atrocities that can be authentically charged against Alva, except 
the cruelties done by his victorious soldiers, amounted merely 
to a very strict enforcing of laws, severe in their penalties and 
in the mode in which they were carried out. 

The real reason why Alva has been depicted as such a 
monster is that he has been considered the champion of the 
Catholic Church. No doubt he professed to be a Catholic; no 
doubt as a Catholic he fought against heretics, and for his victories 
over them received the sword and hat the Popes give to success- 
ful champions of religion. No doubt he practised his religion 
to a certain extent, and it is on record that he once went on 
a pilgrimage. Still, his principles were sufficiently lax to allow 
of his commanding in a war against the Head of the Catholic 
Church, and it nowhere appears he felt great scruples about the 
matter. His conduct in the Low Countries was as a Catholic 
so equivocal, that the Catholics, loyal to the King, became his 
greatest opponents. He infringed the privileges of the great 
University of Louvain by kidnapping one of its students—the 
eldest son of the Prince of Orange. Louvain protested in vain. 
Non curamus vestros privilegios, was the sole answer Alva 


20 G. Estii, Historia Mart. Gorcom. 

*2 Cardinal Pitra, Za Hollande Catholique, pp.. 182—196. 

*2 Motley’s Rise, G»c., vol. ii. p. 151; in Kerroux’s short history of Holland, 
published at Leyden in 1778, the work of a Calvinist ; in the 7heatrum crudelitatis 
hereticorum nostri temporis, Antwerp, 1592, and in many other works. 
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vouchsafed through the mouth of his ungrammatical creature, 
Vargas.“ The faculty of theology was among the first to appeal 
to the Catholic King against his lieutenant, “who respected 
nothing, not even holy things.”** In noble terms, the faculty 
wrote to the King, deploring Alva’s evil rule, reminding his 
Majesty that God does not allow “good and faithful subjects 
to be harassed with impunity, innocent persons to be oppressed, 
the poor downtrodden, pious foundations encroached upon, and 
those consecrated to His service robbed.” This letter does 
honour to the patriotism of the theologians of Louvain, and 
shows what kind of Catholic Alva was.” In the first Provincial 
Council of Mechlin, held in 1570, the Duke wished to be repre- 
sented, but this encroachment on matters purely spiritual was 
boldly and successfully resisted by the Bishops.* Two years 
later, the archiepiscopal city fell into the hands of the soldiers 
of Orange, and suffered severely. Worse was in store for it, 
when the enemy fled before the Duke and his advancing 
army. During three whdle days, the soldiers of the Duke, 
under his very eyes, sacked the unresisting city, desecrated its 
churches, rifled its convents, pillaged the clergy, and treated its 
inhabitants with every manner of brutality. A voice was heard 
protesting against these, the voice of Lindanus, Bishop of 
Ruremonde, who boldly wrote to Alva that such deeds merited 
the penalties of excommunication allotted to them by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent.” The Catholic Alva who 
thus meddled in spiritual matters, and whose crimes called for 
excommunication, was, some may imagine, the friend of the 
Jesuits. So far was this from being the case, that Alva honoured 
them with his enmity. The dislike the Duke evinced towards 
them was one of the causes why the Jesuits subsequently 
became so popular with the people of the Low Countries. 
Perhaps this dislike was caused by the Fathers from Antwerp 
having assisted the unfortunate people of Mechlin when 
maltreated so terribly by the Spaniards. Anyhow, Alva con- 
stantly opposed their establishment in the Netherlands; and his 
son, Frederick de Toledo, boasted that never would they be 
officially recognized there.* 

*3 Motley, Arse, Kc. vol. i. *4 Laforét, Martyrs de Gorcum, p. 21. 

25 The text of this letter, discovered by Mgr. de Ram, will be found in his 
Introduction to Molanus’ History of Louvain. 

6 Synod. Belg. vol.-i. pp. 64, 69, &c. *” Revue Catholique for 1874, vol. ii. p. 222. 

*8 Compare Papebrock’s Annales Antverpienses; a MS. volume in the Royal 
Archives of Belgium, n. 973 ; and the Préts Historiques, second series, vol. v. p. 116. 
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The hatred of all men followed Alva to his retirement, for 
by his severities he made himself feared by many, and by his 
exactions detested by all classes. He left behind him, too, 
a task over which his two immediate successors wasted their 
lives in vain, and which the consummate ability of Alexander 
Farnese scarcely could complete. On his return to Spain, 
Alva fell into disgrace. He was restored, however, to royal 
favour, to accomplish the conquest of Portugal. He died on 
December 12, 1582. It is said that a Dominican sent to hear 
the dying Alva’s confession, trembled at the thought of what 
he was about to hear. Alva himself was full of fear and remorse 
at what he had done in the Netherlands. “Do not worry 
yourself,” wrote Philip to his old commander, “about the 
cruelties your sword of justice has wrought; I will take them 
all upon myself and upon my soul.” In truth Alva had only 
done too well the bidding of the inexorable Spanish monarch.” 

It has been said that nothing is easier than’ to govern a 
people by martial law. Alva’s reign of terror seems to show 
the contrary. He ruled by a martial law which a licentious 
soldiery enforced in the country and brutal executioners executed 
in the cities, and yet he failed, and that so signally, that in 
place of a few isolated bands of heretics and rebels whom he 
found on his entry into the Netherlands, he left behind him 
on his departure a great national party, composed of men of 
all creeds and opinions, united by- the hatred with which 
Alva had inspired them. The Catholics, however, who joined 
themselves thus to the partisans of the Prince of Orange, soon 
found they had only exchanged one tyranny for another. When, 
therefore, Philip sent a governor to the Low Countries, able, 
powerful, and great, the Catholics readily returned to their 
allegiance to ‘the Spanish King, from whom the cruel conduct 
of Alva had estranged them. Meanwhile it became the difficult 
duty of Requesens to bring about this reconciliation of the 
Catholics of the Low Countries and their Sovereign, and to 
detach them from the cause of the Prince of Orange—a cause 
which rightly considered was not the cause of freedom. The 
standard which the Beggars of the Sea had planted at Brill, 
was no symbol of liberty. It was the standard of Luther, and 
all who like him have hated the parental authority of the 
Catholic Church. 

WILFRID C. ROBINSON. 
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The Adventures of Twelve Catholic Students. 


PART THE FIRST. 

THE Commission for the examination of Historical Manuscripts 
has conferred many obligations upon us Catholics, obligations 
which we have not been slow either to appreciate or to acknow- 
ledge. We have endeavoured upon our part cordially to enter 
into the spirit of the Commission; and the gentlemen whom it 
has appointed as Inspectors have had free access to the libraries 
and record-rooms of our nobility and gentry, of our colleges and 
religious houses. From the Reports which from time to time 
have been issued, we learn that our literature is more extensive 
and more valuable than we had anticipated ; that many entire 
volumes and single papers of no inconsiderable importance yet 
remain unfriated ; that documents long supposed to be lost are 
still in existence ; and that a wide field for research still awaits 
the attention of the intelligent inquirer. 

Among such documents is one which will be read with no 
little interest, and which for many reasons seems well worthy 
of publication. It details the adventures of twelve English 
students, who, on their voyage from Calais to the College at 
Seville, were taken prisoners by the Moors and carried into 
Barbary, where they were sold as slaves. Here they underwent 
many sufferings until they were ransomed from their captivity. 
The narrative begins with the 7th of August, 1622, and 
concludes with the 14th of November of the same year. It 
is written by one of the party, who recounts With the accuracy 
of an eye-witness the events which had occurred under his own 
personal observation. 

The manuscript from which the text here printed is taken 
is the property of Francis Whitgreave, Esq., of Burton Manor, 
near Stafford, to whose courteous liberality I am indebted for 
the opportunity of laying it before the public. He informs me 
that the manuscript was found in a box which contained a 
number of old books, beyond which fact nothing is known of 
its history. The hand in which it is written, may probably be 
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referred to the reign of our Charles the Second. No other copy 
is known to exist. 

In preparing this narrative for the press, I have ventured to 
abridge certain reflections and illustrations derived from sacred 
and profane history with which the author supposed that he had 
ornamented his narrative ; and in two instances I have omitted 
passages which record the vile insults to which the prisoners 
were exposed by the Moors. But I have supplied a more 
than corresponding amount of historical and confirmatory 
matter derived from a work of a somewhat kindred nature, 
and written by another of these same twelve students. 
The two authors embarked in the same ship at Calais, and 
were bound to the same destination in Spain. This second 
narrative (which was printed in 1629) is the production of the 
notorious James Wadsworth; it bears the title of the Spanish 
Pilgrim, and amidst much that is false, and more that is 
doubtful, contains information which it would not be easy to 
find elsewhere.’ 

The reader is now in a position to form his own estimate 
of the narrative as it stands. At its conclusion I propose to 
offer a few remarks upon its supposed author, and upon the 
history of the twelve students whose sufferings are here recorded. 


“A relation of the journey of twelve students" from the English College 
at St. Omer’s in Artois to the English College of Seville in Spain, 
A.D. 1622, sty/o novo. 


“Upon the 7th*® of August, 1622, we departed from St.Omer’s 
towards Calais in France, full of content and jollity, as well for 


1 The general drift of this rare little volume may be gathered from the title, of 
which the following is a full copy: ‘‘The English-Spanish Pilgrim; or, a new 
discovery of Spanish Popery and Jesuitical stratagems, with the estate of the English 
pensioners and fugitives under the King of Spain’s dominions, and elsewhere at this 
present. Also laying open the new Order of the Jesuitrices and Preaching Nuns. 
Composed by James Wadsworth, gentleman, newly converted into his true mother’s 
bosom, the Church of England, with the motives why he left the See of Rome, a late 
pensioner to his Majesty of Spain, and nominated his captain in Flanders, son to 
Mr. James Wadsworth, Bachelor of Divinity, sometime of Emanuel College in the 
University of Cambridge, who was perverted in the year 1604, and late tutor to 
Donia [sic] Maria, Infanta of Spain. Published by special licence. Printed at 
London by T. C., for Michael Sparke, dwelling at the Blue Bible in Green Arbor. 
1629.” In quarto, 95 pp. 

* Wadsworth writes thus at p. 32 of his Spanish Pilgrim: ‘‘ And thus in 1622 
I departed St. Omer’s for Spain with the mission consisting of twelve of us, whose 
true names were Clifford, Gerard, Appleby, Conniers, Hausby, Robinson, Evely, 
Naile, Atkins, Midleton, Farmer, and myself.” 

® Wadsworth says they left St. Omer’s on the Ist of August. In the MS. the 
date has apparently been altered. 
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having happily ended our lower studies of humanity, as also 
(and especially) for that we were thought worthy to be preferred 
to those studies which must make us fit instruments to labour 
in the harvest of our English Mission, with hopes one day we 
might gloriously shed our blood for our sweet Saviour’s sake, 
or at leastwise so to employ our labours there that by means 
of us many wandering souls might be brought back to the flock 
and fold of the true Shepherd, Jesus Christ. 

We happily arrived the same day at Calais, where we re- 
mained the three days following in daily feastings and merri- 
ments, now with our captain and shipmen, now among ourselves. 
Here we furnished ourselves with variety of provision to be sent 
on shipboard for the preventing of all future wants ; for besides 
the ordinary provision of diet which our captain by agreement 
was to provide us, we laid in mutton pies, turkey pies, live 
turkies, capons, pullets, &c., with manchets, wines, strong waters, 
preserves, conserves, candies, and many comfortable spices for 
making broths and sauces. 

Being thus furnished with all necessaries for a three weeks’ 
journey by water, upon the eleventh day in the morning we 
went all aboard ; where, because some part of our freight was 
wanting, we remained in that port all that day and the next 
until towards evening, when we weighed anchor,‘ and with a 
prosperous gale set to sea, being six ships in company, all 
French but our own, which was the Vice-Admiral of the Asso- 
ciation, a Dunkirker, under the King of France’s colours, 
conducted and commanded by Captain John Collart, of Dun- 
kirk, who was also owner of the same. She was a strong-built 
ship of two hundred tons, having in her twenty-two tall 
fellows for service and guard, fourteen pieces of ordnance, six 
murderers,° muskets, pistols, pikes, and swords, according to 
the number of our men; also two trumpeters ; being ballasted 
with butter, cheese, and wheat, great commodities in Spain. 

In this good fellowship and appointment of all necessaries 
for peace or war, we sailed eight days continually, nothing 
occurring in this time, saving only that we received two more 
ships into our company, whereof one was a Frenchman’s, a little 
ship of light sail, without any great ordnance for defence; the 
other, an Almain Hamburgher, subject to the Emperor, of 


* “Having,” says Wadsworth, ‘‘taken a false certification from the Governor of 
Calais that the ship and goods belonged thereto.” 
5 A kind of small cannon. 
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whom I shall have occasion to speak more largely hereafter. 
All these eight days we had a prosperous navigation, the 
wind and weather attending so favourably upon us as, if one 
could have chosen our season, we could not have had it more 
seasonable. 

Whilst our ships furrowed on thus prosperously, we passed 
our time in all sports, pastimes, and ule-games,® which the wits 
of our shipmen imagine and the compass of a ship would 
permit. Amidst all this jollity and content, being now over 
against the promontory called Finis Terr, upon the coast of 
Gallicia, on the twentieth day about sunset we could from the 
top of our mast discover a single lone ship afar off; whereupon 
some began to prognosticate it was a Hollander, others prayed 
God this great mirth did not presage some great alteration. 
Thus the sun being set and day shut up, we (being all well 
supped) betook us to our rest. 

The next morning before we could see the sun we espied 
the ship again which we had seen overnight, now not far off us, 
whence we could manifestly discover that it was a Holland 
man-of-war.’ There needed no spurs to hasten every man to 
his charge ; some to setting out the ordnance, others to scour 
up the muskets and calivers, some to load the murderers, with 
broken iron, crooked nails, small flints, and other unmerciful 
stuff that the wit of an enemy could imagine ; others to lay 
trains and boxes of powder and stones to blow up the enemy 
withal, if need required ; some to nailing down the decks, others 
to crossing the hatches with cables, eight or ten inches platted 
in form of a net, to hinder him from boarding us ; others, in fine, 
building tents and cabins for the musqueteers to stand in above 
the hatclHes. We twelve,* the only unexpert in that kind of 
warfare, betook ourselves to our prayers, not out of any fear we 
yet conceived, but that we might have good success and take 
this proud encounterer that durst venture upon eight ships. 

Scarce was half an hour past when, all things being in good 
order on shipboard, our eight ships had set themselves into the 





® Christmas games ; games used at Uletide. 
? According to Wadsworth’s account, the impression was that this vessel being 
‘*a pirate of Argier, Sally, or Rochel, it would not be amiss to aboard him, being so 
near the coast of Spain, not doubting within a few hours to take him.” 

8 “*The Vice-Admiral, seeing how the case stood, said unto us twelve that we 
were now to die with honour or survive with infamy; and because we were young 
and unexpert in sea fight, to encourage us the better, made us to drink each one of us 
a good draught of agua vite with gunpowder” (Wadsworth). 
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form of a half-moon to receive their enemies into the midst, 
intending to give him there a warm entertainment, whereof our 
ship and the Admiral, as being sharpest set for battle, made the 
two horns. 

It was now about seven of the clock in the morning when 
this Hollander® undauntedly sailed up to us, and (as we desired) 
entered into our half-moon, while our Admiral, having first 
saluted him with a single bullet, we lost no time, but taking 
our warnword from this discharge, laid on thick and threefold 
with iron balls, meaning to make coucavum lune too hot an 
abiding-place for him. Which he perceiving, and finding that 
all the best of the combat came from the left horn, which we 
sharpened, he buckled up to us close, and (O misfortune!) at his 
third discharge at us he clinched our stern so fast on the one 
side with a chained bullet, that from that time forward we could 
never more turn our ship; so that here the enemy got a main 
advantage against us, that he had his whole ship at command, 
now turning the one side, then the other, discharging his broad- 
side at his pleasure. We could only fly from him with our stern 
towards him as he persecuted us, whence we had the use but 
of two pieces of ordnance, which lay in the poop of the ship. 

Yet this disadvantage took not away our courage, but rather 
(finding ourselves by so much weakened) struck a deep impres- 
sion into us of our future danger, which hitherto we had not 
apprehended. Thence also followed a more eager resolution 
of our own defence, and what we wanted in the number of our 
ordnance was supplied with the diligent and heedful use of these 
two we could make use of, so that we gave blow for blow with 
him. He battered and tore our ship, we rewarded him in as 
fair a stamp; he cut our tacklings and rent our sails, and we 
returned again as bountifully what we had received. He slew 
our barber-surgeon,’® we his lieutenant ; and in fine we put him 
so to it that he had spent almost all his shot and powder (for 
when he took us he swore he had but one more shot remaining), 
and we were able to hold out fight yet three times so long, had 
not other disadvantages, as now I said, cut us short. 


9 Wadsworth tells us that the burden of this vessel was some two hundred tons, 
one hundred and fifty men, and five trumpeters. 

10 ** Tn twelve shoots more,” says Wadsworth, ‘they struck down our mainmast, 
and killed our chirurgion, who newly was come up from under the lowermost decks, 
and saying these words, Si Deus nobiscum, quis contra nos? was slain on a sudden 
with a common bullet, and having one hand on my shoulder pulled me down along 
with him, his blood streaming out upon me” (p, 36). 
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Amidst all this smoke, fire, noise of guns, shouting and 
calling to and fro, clattering of ships’ sides, and the like, it being 
about one of the clock in the afternoon, our master-gunner with 
a hastened voice came running up to our captain, who was 
neither careless nor idle all this while. “Yield, master,’ quoth 
he, “for the Passion of God, yield ; the gun-room is beaten all 
open to the air; they level their ordnance at the sight of our 
bodies. Moreover, our two piece of ordnance are so fiery hot 
with the often discharging that there is danger lest they fly to 
pieces in our faces and set fire to your ship.” The undaunted 
courage of our valiant captain, waxing not pale at these words 
of his chief gunner, in whose skill and valour he had reposed 
his chiefest confidence, returned him an answer in a disdaining 
manner. 

Scarce had our captain ended but our stout-hearted gunner, 
bristling like a lion, ran desperately back to his gun-room to 
win the day, or make himself within few hours a prey for the 
fishes. Here began a second feat of two pieces of ordnance 
against ten of the enemy; of twenty mariners against thirty 
old trained soldiers, upon a heavy-laden merchant ship, and that 
crazed with blows, against a light ship for war, which continued 
above two hours. 

In this meanwhile our captain, according to his general care, 
came into the cabin, which was on the hind deck, directly over 
the lower gun-room, whereat the enemy had all this while 
discharged, and where we twelve were at our prayers for our 
safety, with more than ordinary devotion; and in this our 
prayers were heard, that we had all of us hitherto (I may say) 
miraculously escaped death and all manner of hurt, all the end 
of the cabin being beaten open to the air, and we discovered to 
the level of the enemy. Yea, the iron balls and musket-bullets 
then very often passed through the midst of us, breaking and 
taking away every nearest thing, yea, some of our hats from our 
heads, yet not touching any part of our bodies. And for my 
part, I had one fall in my lap where I sat, which burned my 
hand when I took it up, but for further hurt I found none. 

The captain, as I was saying, came into the cabin to see 
how his English youths fared all this while. When he saw 
us all alive and sound, in admiration he blessed himself and 
praised God’s providence over us, deeming it a thing morally 
impossible that we should all of us, all this while, have escaped 
death and wounds in that most dangerous part of all the ship. 
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Then he advised us by all means to remove ourselves into the 
body of the ship, where there was less danger; which that it 
might be done, not being perceived by the enemy, he with his 
hand held up a broken door betwixt us and them, which had 
given entrance into the little gallery without the hind deck, but 
now was beaten down. Which the enemy perceiving, discharged 
at him a single bullet of four pound weight of iron, which, 
glancing from a post about a foot from him, hit such a thump 
upon the small ribs of his left side that it took away with it 
all that side of his waistcoat and turned him over and over upon 
the floor. We that were present with all speed catched him up 
in our arms, searched his side, but found neither wound nor 
bone broken, nor life in his body; wherefore we hasted to our 
aqua vite bottles, and poured a pretty quantity into his mouth, 
wherewith he by-and-bye came to himself again. We asked 
him how he felt himself. He answered, “No hurt, no hurt,” 
though we afterwards understood he was sorely bruised. Thus 
he went forth of the cabin, and the most part of us along with 
him, Peter Middleton, James Wadsworth, and myself remaining 
behind. Wadsworth crept under a good feather bed, we two 
cast ourselves flat on the ground. And of this 1 remained an 
eye-witness, that no sooner was our captain with our company 
gone forth but a chained bullet came sweeping over the form 
whereon six of them had sitten. Thence it penetrated to the 
midst of the ship, where it cut down the stairs whereby we 
ascended to the hatches; neither was there anything could stop 
it till it entered five or six inches deep into our mainmast. 

The deliverance of these six from this bullet was a manifest 
and special favour from Almighty God; for if they had sitten 
still there but whilst one might have counted forty, they had 
been all cut off by the midst; which bred in us great cheer- 
fulness and confidence in the singular protection of Almighty 
God over us and of the most Blessed Virgin’s favour towards 
us, to whom we had been commending ourselves, saying her 
Office, beads, litanies; but above all we often repeated with 
more tender feeling her proper hymn, Ave, maris stella ! 

Our captain, finding his ship sorely battered, and his master- 
gunner With some of his most faithful servants almost spent 
with labours, went up above hatches to see what the Admiral 
and the rest of the association did all this while; for indeed, 
playing both captain’s and soldier's part, he had hitherto been 
so intent in his own charge that he had taken no heed how his 
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company behaved themselves. But when he came above and 
found they were all fled from him and gone almost all out of 
sight, he broke forth into most passionate words against the 
perfidious dealings of the French, and especially of Jacques 
Banberge," his Admiral, as also in indignation against enforced 
submission to the base and treacherous Hollander, which now 
he is constrained to, vowing if after this combat life and limbs 
were spared him, he would turn the remainder of his state into 
a ship of war, and right his disgrace and wrongs, which he 
afterwards performed, and became himself a captain of the 
same, and before his death was for his valour made Admiral 
of the Dunkirk navy. But our pilot (who was an ancient, grave, 
and well tempered man, and who by long experience had learnt 
how to govern himself by reason, without passion) gave him 
advice in this distress to lay passion aside and save his own and 
his friends’ lives by submitting himself and his to the enemy, 
rather than prolong delays till we were surprised by constraint 
or swallowed up in the merciless waters. So he at length giving 
place to necessity, went above hatches, and with hat in hand 
craved quarter; for our topsail (which is wont to be stricken) was 
already strucken down before we intended it. It appeared 
God’s special motion that we yielded at this instant, for (as 
after we understood) the enemy’s next shot had been wildfire, 
to have burnt us in despair of taking us. 

This sign being therefore given with a hat, the Hollander 
sends his cock-boat with half a dozen hungry weather-beaten 
ragamuffins to fetch our captain prisoner aboard their ship. 
Then he sends a trumpeter with half a score of his prime men 
to take possession. Lastly, the captain came himself aboard us. 
‘Here it was worth observing how every man, now free from 
danger of bullets, was attentive to what concerned his own 
particular, every man in a trice being in cuerpo, or at leastwise 
in his shirt ; for it was our captain’s advice that he which had 
on his worst should now put on his best apparel, and he that 
hitherto had one shirt should now put on two (and some failed 
not to put on three or four), for whatsoever was not found about 
us would infallibly be taken from us. Those that had money 
or such-like portable commodities in their chests, now put them 
in their pockets; and those that had none had the less to 
care for. 

By the time that every man had dressed him again, our new 

11 This person is named in the Spanish Pilgrim, p. 34. 
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masters were come aboard us, where the first possession they 
took was the hatches, but the first plunder they made was in 
our ambrie,” which they set upon with such violence, not of 
cannon or musket shot, but of sharp teeth and stomachs, like 
some hungry hounds that having all day had in pursuit the silly 
hare, at length taking her would spare neither head nor scut, 
nor stand to examine what was the best part, but every one 
catching where he first may, devour both flesh and bones, 
entrails and skin and all; so these tame cormorants spare 
neither bacon, beef, mutton, puddings, souse, pies, hens, capons, 
turkeys, butter, nor cheese. All goes down, with a little ocean 
of our fat duck beares ;'*= whence we came to understand that 
they had desperately ventured upon us and fought it out thus 
resolutely more for meat and drink than for enmity or covetous- 
ness of greater booty, having been sustained six weeks with a 
very small daily allowance of bread and water; and had they 
missed of us at this time they had all likely perished by famine. 
This Holland captain was called Jacob May, a proper portly 
man of person, but of a stern countenance and of a swarthy 
complexion, of about fifty years of age; his gilt sword hanging 
in a taffeta scarf suitable to his colours, streamed with blue and 
orange tawny; the rest of his apparel such as might befit a 
gentle Dutch skipper. He, having likewise revived his spirits 
and warmed his blood from the comfort of our cornucopia, 
began his revels, or rather his Bacchanalia, first, with most 
violent railing words against those that had thus insolently 
withstood an officer of the high and mighty States; that they 
had battered his ship, cut his tacklings, torn his sails; that 
they were all unworthy of mercy, deserving no better than to 
be cast into the sea. Then drawing his sword and brandishing 
it awhile about his head, he let fly with such fury upon our 
master-gunner with the back of it for having been a chief 
agent in all this mischief (but especially for having killed his 
lieutenant, who was most dear unto him and his cousin-germain), 
that we easily thought he would have killed him with dry 
blows; and surely he so bruised him about the back and 
shoulders that he made him go double or creep on all-fours. 
Will -you now hear how we twelve English youths fared 
all this tragic scene? Marry, for our fare this day it was 
temperate, for as well we as our fellow-Dunkirkers dined with 
Duke Humphry. For the rest we were like a houseful of young 


12 A cupboard, or closet. 13 So the MS. Probably Dutch beer is meant. 
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children when the angry mother falls to whipping one or two, 
all the rest, though guiltless, stand trembling with tears in their 
eyes, each one expecting his turn to come next. Thus we. 
But Almighty God neither intended our deaths nor our return 
as prisoners towards England, which we then much feared, or 
to hinder our intended course, but moved the heart of the 
Hollander in the height of his fury to show favour and courtesy 
towards us. 

Wherefore calling us together he demanded of us who we 
were, and whence we came, and whither we intended [to go]. 
We, as fearful as doubtful of his intentions, answered (though 
he knew well before by private information by some of our 
shipmen) that we were Englishmen, and that we had landed 
in the Low Countries with intention to travel into Spain for our 
better education. Then he, in the best English he was able: 
“ Englishmen, be not afraid. By Godt, I wat well enough who 
yee bee, and dat yea come from Sint Omer’s, and dat yea go 
to Sevill, dare to studie. And dough yea gae to Spaine yea 
shall ha none hurt vrome me, vor I love Englishmen well, but 
I hate de Spaniard, and ben altimes a profest enemie to hem, 
vor de Inquisite in Spaine brant my grotevader for one heretick. 
My vader was hangt dare, and I myself ha ben dare eleven 
times in de prison. But vor dat yea ben Englishmen I shall 
put u in the virst shipp that I shall vind bond for Spaine; and 
darevore I ha geaven order dat my tacklings and sayles be in hast 
repaired to overtake another shipp of uwer companie dat ben 
vied. Yea sall also have all uwer good way with [you], and if 
my soldiers ha taken anyding vrom you, let me wat it and 
day sall it all restore again.” 

This speech, though homely and scarce well understood by 
us all, revived us, and we all most submissively gave him hearty 
thanks. And Champian, who spake the Dutch language well, 
made an acknowledgment in the name of us all, how much we 
were obliged unto him, and that if ever it should lie in our 
powers to do him any kind office we would not prove ungrateful. 
And for a remembrance of the same we made him a present of 
English knives, gloves, and toothpicks, [and] such small com- 
modities as for our own use we had brought aboard, which were 
kindly accepted by him. 

In these and such-like passages the afternoon was spent ; 
and it was about eight of the clock at night when by the 
twilight we could discern our Holland conqueror returning from 
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the pursuit of our flying companions, with one of them brought 
back in his company, which was a Hamburgher, a ship of a 
hundred tons, of very slow sail and of no defence at all, having 
neither ordnance, nor muskets, nor any other weapon for offence 
or defence. Against this ship the Hollander had no quarrel, 
because a neutral to the Holland State, because she had not 
offended by violent resistance, and because she transported to 
Spain such as were thought only lawful wares, namely, a com- 
modity of deal boards. This ship, as they made show, was 
brought back for no other end than to set us forward on our 
journey ; although if they could have laid hold on any other 
against whom they could have taken any advantage, we doubted 
not but we should have been sooner carried back to Holland 
than furthered on our journey to Spain. But in fine we had 
warning to provide ourselves and go aboard the Hamburgher ; 
when, lest we might seem troublesome, or give offence by - 
acceptance of their kind offer in taking away with us our bag 
and baggage, which was to be transported by them and in their 
boat, of whose true love to us we had no good reason to be 
very confident, we resolved (notwithstanding the captain’s fair 
offer) to leave our trunks behind us, and all but what we could 
well carry about us; taking it (for our present condition) for a 
sufficient favour that with our only persons we might be set 
forward. So accordingly taking our leave and giving many 
thanks to the captain for the favour done us, we were dis- 
embarked, and in the cockboat conveyed by half a dozen of 
his men to our new master the Hamburger, who lay about a 
mile distant from us. 

It being now about nine of the clock at night and dark, 
when neither eyes could see nor ears could hear our outcries 
for justice, and we in the midway betwixt these two ships, these 
merciless ferrymen, more cruel and inhuman than even old 
Charon was, laying aside their oars, took every one hold of 
his next neighbour, bidding us deliver our purses or presently 
to be turned over into the sea, where it should never be known 
what was come of us. We at first made some small resistance, 
where (by our striving) one of the robbers was against our wills 
turned out of the boat; but we, more chary of their lives than 
of our own purses, catched him by the heels and pulled him up 
again. But his thirst for our money was never a whit-quenched 
with the salt waters; he went on with his companions to rifle 
us. Though we were twelve to six of them, yet distrust in our 
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own dexterity, in so narrow a compass and in a tottering boat 
amidst the merciless waters, with the observation of their 
desperate resolution, persuaded us rather to make no great 
resistance than to hazard any one- of our lives. 

Amongst these knaves one was an Englishman, who formerly 
for our country’s sake had professed us great courtesies, and 
amongst others had at our departure stolen us a fair Holland 
cheese out of our former ship into his boat. To this friend we 
appealed for justice and his assistance; but we found his love 
was more to our money than to us. He alleged that he was 
but one against so many, and what good could he do us? But 
he sufficiently discovered his false heart to us in that he guided 
the boat whilst that his companions rifled us, like another Saul, 
who held the garments of those that stoned St. Stephen; so 
this our kind countryman robbed us with all these false catiffs’ 
hands, and no question shared also with them in the booty. 
Besides private moneys in no small sum, they laid hold on our 
common purse kept by Thomas Coniers, the properest man of 
our company, with a round sum of gold in it. Thus having 
lightened our carriage, not only of money but of all other things 
that they found in our pockets, they set us on shipboard upon 
our new master the Hamburgher. 

These Hamburghers were as unfit men to govern a ship as 
ever set to sea, being mere animals in their education, downright 
dunces in their capacity, and nasty clowns to the eye; wanting 
both forecast to prevent inconveniences, and wit to make the 
best use of adversity. Their religion (if any they had) was 
Anabaptistical, holding many strange opinions. Amongst others 
this was one: that no Christian ought ever to fight in his own 
defence, though against Turks; and this was the cause why 
they were unprovided of all kinds of weapons or defence for 
their ship or themselves. 

Now, with these dolts begins our tragedy; for no sooner 
were we come aboard them but they, flocking all about us, 
whining and wringing their hands, made mournful complaints 
of want of provision for themselves; but now that we were 
there also put upon them they were all likely to perish for want 
of food; that the Hollander had drunk up all their beer and 
plundered them of a barrel of herrings, which was the principal 
of their food. We showed to take great compassion of their 
wants; yet since it was our lot to be put upon them, we 
entreated their patience, promising they should find us very 
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reasonable and fair-conditioned sojourners, entreating no more 
than an abiding-place and so much of their coarsest provision 
as would preserve life in our bodies till we might be set on 
Spanish land ; besides that they should be most liberally paid 
for all when we should come to our journey’s end. This our 
modesty somewhat allayed their distemper, and a little won 
their affections to us. Wherefore, observing that we had a 
cheese of our own (given us, as I said before), they gave us a 
little coarse bread and a can of water. With this we sat down 
to supper, giving God as hearty thanks for this as ever we had 
done for our abundance aboard the Dunkirker. Our lodging 
this night was in the open air, above hatches ; though afterwards 
we had the cabin under the hind deck assigned us for our 
quarters, where, having given Almighty God, with His Blessed 
Mother, our holy saints and angels, thanks for the many and 
singular benefits received that day, we betook ourselves to our 
rest upon the naked hard boards. Our covering was God’s holy 
protection. 

All that night and the next day we furrowed on very 
prosperously, when about noon, being now a day’s sail from 
the Cape of St. Vincent (which was the first point of Spain that 
we were to steer upon; we discovered a ship steering her course 
from the coast of Spain directly upon us, and by reason of her 
contrary course she presently encountered us. This was also 
a Hollander, as at first sight we discovered by her colours, a 
light ship of a hundred tons, with six pieces of ordnance 
standing forth at their loopholes, one of which he discharged 
over us as a warning to strike mail. This being instantly done, 
he came in with some of his men aboard us, but finding nought 
but passengers and lawful wares, and that we had been already 
rifled by a Statesman, used no violence, but seemed rather to have 
great compassion upon us for the eminent danger we had been in; 
affirming that that very morning he had been very hard perse- 
cuted by seven Turkish pirates, and had very narrowly escaped 
them, who were not far out of sight, towards the Cape of 
St. Vincent. If therefore we would follow him, he would safely 
conduct us out of danger. We believed him, and like geese 
went along with the fox for shelter, or as silly sheep followed 
the butcher to the slaughter; for this Hollander was not a 
Statesman, but a pirate roving about for his own private lucre, 
whose intentions (as afterwards we understood) were either to 
carry us all to Turkey, or at his best opportunity to cast us all 
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overboard into the sea, and make his prey of our ship and 
merchandise. 

But Almighty God would not that we should perish by 
the hand of this pirate, for we had not followed him back 
towards the Irish seas past three or four hours when, by the 
rising of a most horrible storm, or rather by the Fatherly 
providence of Almighty God over us, we were parted from him 
and quite lost him, as we also took overselves for lost. For all 
this long, dark, fierce, and horrid night, the waves did swell and 
insult upon us with a continual battery of winds and rain that 
our Palinurus pilot, unable to deal any longer with such 
boisterous encounters, bound his stern with ropes to the piece, 
the mariners let fall the sails, the master nailed down his decks 
to keep forth the overflowing waves which eftsoons dashed over 
us with such fury that we seemed quite overwhelmed. Yet 
the strength of the ship was not any way crazed, and the close 
covering brought it up again; and many times that little sail 
that was left us overhead by the wild and vehement rage of 
some strokes was drawn under the waters, and oftentimes little 
wanted of turning our keel upside down. We in the cabin were 
tossed like balls from side to side, with reciprocal and perpetual 
knocks and rebounds, rolling with tables, stools, pots, and all 
that was near us, in a confused manner from side to side; 
sometimes sorely bruising our heads and bodies, and constantly 
expecting no other than certain death, taking every wave that 
rushed upon us for the fatal stroke. 

Thus passing over this tedious and comfortless night, the 
long desired morning gave a little refreshment to our languish- 
ing senses, but no releasement to our dangers. Here by day- 
light you might have seen us drooping like so many drowned 
mice, most of us wet to the skin from top to toe, without ever 
a rag to shift withal ; some ill at ease in their heads, others in 
their stomachs, others all over. 

Now our fare grew every meal worse than other, for having 
set up our cheese (which was the only food we had of our own) 
in our mariner’s custody, we saw no more of it, but made our 
dinner this day with some few fragments of gnawn beef bones, 
never examining what sloven’s teeth had had that happiness to 
rake them first, nor whether his hands had been washed since 
the new year that had had the handling of them, and of this 
good cheer, alas! we had but very short commons. Our water 
also in the midst of oceans was given us by stint. Nothing was 
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now to be heard but a confused roaring of winds and waves, 
nothing to be seen above us but raking clouds, nothing about 
us but mountains and precipices of threatening waters, nothing 
under us but a tottering heavy vessel without either sail or 
guide, and oftentimes this under the waves too; insomuch that 
when anything was to be visited, repaired, or fetched in, no man 
durst venture himself upon the hatches that did not first tie a 
rope about his middle made fast to the ship, for otherwise he 
would be infallibly turned overboard with the fury of the winds 
or violence of some surgy billows. In this woeful plight we 
consumed this night and day, to which a second night succeeded 
in no respect more favourable to us than this; and to this a 
third day. All this while that little way we made was towards 
Ireland or England, we knew not well whither, in pursuit of our 
pirate-guide, whom, by God’s singular providence, as afterwards 
appeared, we had lost.” 


Here we must leave our twelve students for the present, 
promising however to continue the history of their adventures 
in the next number. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
FROM the historical inscriptions of the Assyrians we learn that 
the so-called “great gods” held the first rank in the Assyrian 
Pantheon. It was shown in the preceding articles that these 
mythological ideas were derived from Babylon, and imported 
into Assyria with the Babylonian civilization. In Babylonia, 
however, the most ancient monuments are not found in the city 
of Babylon itself, but rather in Southern Babylonia, where a 
kind of tetrarchy existed in the earliest historical times, as we 
have seen in the inscriptions quoted above. Therefore, if we 
combine the statements contained in the inscriptions with the 
biblical records, we must assume that there was a period of 
civilization in Babylon anterior to the development in South 
Babylonia, already explained, although we have very scanty 
historical traces of its existence. Nevertheless, from later in- | 
scriptions we may conclude that, even in that remote antiquity, 
a similar confederation of small towns and petty kingdoms 
existed in Northern Babylonia. Amongst these the city of 
Babylon holds the first place. From Babylon, according to the 
biblical account, the human race was spread over the whole 
world after the confusion of tongues. Some scholars have tried 
to discover an allusion to this fact in the later inscriptions of 
Nabuchodonosor, but the passages to which their efforts were 
directed could not be explained in that sense without great 
philological difficulties, and it is generally believed now that 
they relate merely to the partial destruction of a temple by rain. 
The greater part of the monumental records belong to the later 
period, when, under Nabuchodonosor and his successors, Babylon 
attained to the height of its splendour and greatness. Indeed, 
that famous capital owed its surpassing splendour principally 
to the long reign of Nabuchodonosor and the great power which 
he wielded, for it was his great delight to repair and improve 
and fortify his city. He claims this honour for himself when 
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he says: “Is not this the great Babylon, which I have built to 
be the seat of the kingdom, by the strength of my power, and 
in the glory of my excellence ?”! From the remaining inscrip- 
tions of this powerful monarch we learn that he took greater 
care to preserve the memory of his buildings than the records 
of his military expeditions. But with all the aid of the ancient 
geographers, and after all the scrutiny of the statements con- 
tained in the inscriptions, we are still unable to assign with 
accuracy the limits of the city of Babylon. Probably the extent 
of the city varied at different epochs, and some small towns in 
the neighbourhood may have been considered as belonging to 
the capital, and as contributing to form in its commencement 
the first Babylonian kingdom. As the inscriptions belonging to 
that early period are scanty, so that not even a complete list 
of the Babylonian Kings has been obtained, it is impossible to 
trace out with any certainty the political or religious develop- 
ment of the kingdom. It is, however, very probable that a 
confederation of small towns existed here as in South Babylonia, 
and that Borsippa, Babilu, Sippara, and Kutha were the prin- 
cipal places. These united towns probably represented the 
country Akkad, whilst South Babylonia was called Sumir, or 
Sennaar, so that the frequent title in the inscriptions, “ King 
of Sumir and Akkad,” implied a connection of both North and 
South Babylonia. According to the tradition Borsippa, or, as 
it is now called, Birs Nimrad, of which huge ruins still remain, 
represents the site of the Tower of Babel; and Berosus informs 
us that at Sippara (Sephervaim of the Bible, Pantabibla of the 
Greeks), antediluvian written records were buried and preserved. 
If we put faith in these traditions, we shall have to assume that 
the Babylonian civilization spread from these places into South 
Babylonia, and that in a later period from South Babylonia an 
effort was made to subdue the whole country. The later royal 
title, “ King of the four regions,” implies in consequence a still 
farther diffusion of this empire, and denotes either the supremacy 
over Syria, which is probable, or at least a development of the 
empire to the west and north. 

Babylon, explained in Holy Scripture as the place of con- 
fusion of tongues, is called in the inscriptions Bab-ilu, or written 
in Accadian, K4-dingir-ra-ki, the Gate of God, and the most 
ancient part of it is, possibly, represented by the ruins of Babil, 
the site of the temple of god Belus. There is good reason to 


1 Daniel iv. 27. 
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think that the name Din-tir-ki, which occurs very commonly in 
the later commercial inscriptions, was applied originally to one 
portion of the city, although in later use it was considered 
identical with Babilu, and often assumes, for a variant, the form 
E-ki. From the Prophet Daniel? we learn that the chief god 
of Babylon was Bel, whose priests were put to death by 
Nabuchodonosor, while the temple itself was destroyed by 
Daniel. Whether this temple was afterwards restored, we do 
not know; but Herodotus and Pliny seem to refer to the tower 
at Borsippa, or Birs Nimrad, when they speak of the temple of 
Bel at Babylon. The temple, the site of which is marked by 
the ruins of Babil, is called in the inscriptions Bit-Saggadhu, or 
Bit-Saggal, and was dedicated to the chief god of Babylon, 
Marduk, or Merodach, who was called by the classical writers, 
“Jupiter Belus,” or Zeds Byros. The temple Bit-Zida, which 
is mentioned very often in the inscriptions in connection with 
Bit-Saggal, was at Borsippa, now Birs-Nimrfid, and was the 
chief sanctuary of the god Nebo. An early Babylonian King, 
Agu-kak-rimi,* probably about the sixteenth century, B.C, 
speaks, in an inscription found by Mr. George Smith at 
Kuyundjik, of the restoration of the temple Bit-Saggal, and he 
appears to be a fervent worshipper of the great gods, more 
particularly of Anu, Bel, Hea, Marduk, Samas, Sin, Istar, Zir- 
panit, Anunit, Beltis, and Davkina. As this text is extant only 
in a copy made in the time of Assurbanipal (seventh century, 
B.C.), and the enumeration of the gods agrees better with the 
style of this later period, it is reasonable to suppose that we 
have not an exact transcript of the original text.. Nevertheless, 
this inscription shows, that already at that earlier date several 
chief gods ~were worshipped at Babylon, and that the temple 
Bit-Saggal was of very ancient origin. In another inscription, 
King Hammurabi® is said to have built this temple Bit-Saggal, 
and therefore Agu-kak-rimi, who has the title, “King of the 
Kassi and Akkadi, the King of Babylon, the great,” must be 
one of his successors. Hammurabi seems to have domiciled 
all the different gods of the conquered petty kingdoms in his 
capital, Babylon, and he moreover restored the temples in many 
of the subjugated capitals. He had a peculiar devotion to the 

2 Daniel xiv. 

3 Daniel xiv. 21. 

* Compare Record of the Past, vol. vii. p. 1; George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 


p. 26. 
® George Smith, in 7vamnsactions of Soc. Bibl. Arch. vol. i. pe 56. 
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goddess Tasmitu, the consort of god Nebo; and at Kis, the 
modern mound of Hymer, N.E. of Babylon, he restored a temple 
and built a sanctuary to the god Zamama. Closely connected 
with this King, if not identical, is Samsu-iluna (S’a-am-tzu-i- 
lu-na), who erected several statues of Samas and Marduk in 
the temple Bit-Saggal at Babylon.® Eight other Babylonian 
Kings of the old empire are mentioned in a supposed bilingual 
list,’ but no monuments of them are extant. As they follow, in 
that list, the name of King Hammurabi, it is very probable that 
they carried forward the architectural labours of their ancestor, 
and that they gave additional impulse to the worship of the 
Babylonians. Another reason corroborates this inference. It 
is that about that time Babylonia rose to a high degree of 
civilization and political influence which could not fail to be 
accompanied by a development in the system of religious in- 
struction. From inscriptions we learn that religion entered 
largely into daily life, and furnished the principal motive of 
great enterprizes. The same fact meets our notice in other 
pagan nations, as characteristic of the later period, when they 
had reached the height of their political power. In Greece the 
oracles were consulted when a war impended ; sacrifices and 
offerings were made in thanksgiving for the return of a victorious 
army. In like manner the Romans returned thanks in their 
national sanctuaries after some glorious conquest of barbarian 
nations. The flourishing state of the first Babylonian empire, 
and the well-arranged administration, without which it would 
have been impossible either to begin or to carry on the extensive 
public buildings, pre-suppose a thoroughly developed religious 
instruction, containing in some vague manner the principal 
points of the primitive revelation, although sadly disfigured in 
the practical application. 

North-west of Babylon was another city which formed the 
capital of a distinct kingdom, at least for a short time, Szppara, 
or Sipar, now.represented by the ruins of Siferah near Felujah, 
on the Nahr Isd4, or Saklawiyah Canal. There existed in this 
city a famous school of astronomers, as Pliny® states, and in 
the inscriptions two temples of this city are frequently men- 
tioned, the temple of Anunit, or Anaitis, Diana of the Greeks, 

® George Smith, in 7ransactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch. vol. i. p. 64. 

7 II. R. 65, n. ii. 1. 28, ‘ Am-mi-di-ka-ga, Ku-ur-gal-zu, Nam-mas-si-khu, U-lam- 
bur-ya-a-as, Na-zi-uru-tas, Me-li-si-khu, Bur-na-bur-ya-a-as, Ka-ara-Bel.” 

8 C. Plinius Sec. Naturalis Historia, lib. vi. cap. 30. ‘‘ Hipparenum, Chal- 
dzarum doctrina clarum . . . muros Hipparenorum Perse diruere.” 
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and the temple of the Sun-god Samas. The King Nabonidus 
ascribes the foundation of these temples to an ancient Baby- 
lonian king, Zabu, whose name does not occur elsewhere. In 
the same inscription we read that a later king, Sagasaltiyas, 
restored both these temples of the Sun-god and the temple 
Bit-Ulmas, or Bit Ulbar, dedicated to the goddess Anunit. 
The text, which is much damaged, may be translated thus: 
“By the command of the Moon-god Sin . . . and this temple 

. . to build the temple Bit-Ulmas ... in the foundation of 
Bit-Ulmas a written record of Sagasaltiyas . . . these inscrip- 
tions I saw and ... in the inscription was written... the 
established ruler, the glorious prince. ..am I. When the 
Sun-god Samas and the goddess Anunituv to the dominion of 
the country my name proclaimed, the power of all people in 
my hand they placed; then Bit-Parra, the house of the god 
Samas of Sippara (Ud-kip-nun-ki) my lord, and Bit-Ulmas, 
the temple of the goddess Anunituv of Sippara, of Anunituv, 
my lady, which was from the time of Zabuv in ancient days, 
their chamber walls had fallen in; their chamber walls I 
destroyed, their foundations I opened, their ruins I removed, 
their chambers (?) I cleared, their structure I caused to make, 
I filled their foundations with earth, I restored their walls to 
their places. I beautified their structure, greater than before I 
caused them to be, to please the god Samas and the goddess 
Anunit. At my work... may their heart rejoice, . . . length 
of my life may they grant, power against injustice (?).. . 
prosperity (?) to my years, delight (?) for ever. ..”® The city 
Sippara itself was divided in two parts, which were called 
commonly according to the two deities worshipped there: 
Sipar sa Samas, or Sippara of the Sun-god, and Szpar sa 
Anunituv, or Sippara of the goddess Anunit. This fact explains 


91. R. 69, col. iii, 1. 15—39. ‘Ina ki-bit ilu Sin... ua bit su-a-ti.. 
“si a-na e-bis bit Ul-mas .. . si-tir zikir sa Sa-ga-sal-ti-ya-as . . . khi-id-da-a-ti 
Su-a-tu a-mur-va .. . si-tir zikiri-su sa-di-ir . . . sab ki-nuv, rubu na-a-du.. 


a-na-ku ; i-nu ilu Samas ua ilat A-nu-ni-tuv a-na zir(?) mati sumu (?) -ya (?) im-bu-u, 
tsi-ri-ti ka-la nisi (un-mes) ga-tu-u-a us-ma-al-lu-u, i-ni-su bit Par-ra, bit ilu Samas 
sa Sipar (written with the characters : Ud-kip-nun-ki) be-li-ya, ua bit Ul-mas, bit 
ilat A-nu-ni-tuv sa Sipar, ilat A-nu-ni-tuv belti-ya, sa ul-tu Za-bu-uv i-na lJa-ba-ru 
yumu i-ga-ru-su-nu i-qu-ub-ma, i-ga-ri-su-nu aq-qu-ur, us-si-su-nu e-ip-ti, e-pi-ri-su-nu 
as’-s’ur-va is’-s’ar (?)-su-nu as’-s’ur, u-tsu-ra-ti-su-nu u-sal-lim, us-ma-al-lu-us-si-su-nu, 
e-pi-ir irtsiti(?) u-te-ir i-bi-ri-su-nu a-na as-ri-su-un ; u-nam-ra us(?) s’a-ta-su eli sa 
pa-ni u-sa-tir, a-na sa-at-ti ilu Samas ua ilat A-nu-ni-tuv a-na tas-se-ti-ya . . . a-t 
lib-ba-su-nu li-ikh-du-ma . . . ri-ku yume-ya li-id-di-su din ai-sa-a-a-ti . . . -si-la- 
a-ti. . . si-la-a-ti sanati (written with the characters : mu-an-na-mes) khigal-la a-na 
si-rik-tu.” 
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why this city in Scripture is mentioned in the dual form 
Sepharvaim. Another city, Agane, or Agade, which occurs in 
a royal title, is probably identical with Sippara of the goddess 
Anunit. From the likeness of the name we may conclude that 
Agade is only another form of Akkad, which is mentioned in 
the Bible as belonging to the first empire of Nimrod.’ In the 
above quoted inscription of Nabunahid, found in the temple at 
Mugheir, we are told that Sargon, King of Agade, the father 
of Naram-sin, either raised or repaired buildings at the temple 
of Ulmas, dedicated to the goddess Anunit. Thus we read in 
the fragmentary inscription: “(The memorial cylinders) of the 
temple Bit-Ulmas of Agade from the time of (Sargina) King of 
Babylon, and Naramsin, his son, ancient Kings, to the time of 
Nabunahid were not seen.”"™ Sargon the First, the father of 
Naramsin, who is here mentioned as “ King of Babylon,” calls 
himself in an inscription, which contains the history of his 
infancy, “King of Agade.”" This dynasty of the early 
Babylonian Sargonides would seem therefore to have had its 
royal residence at Sippara of the goddess Anunit, and that 
these rulers worshipped the Babylonian Diana with predilection 
at her temple Bit-Ulmas. The names of the predecessors of 
Sargon are not completely preserved, as they occur only once 
in a broken list of Babylonian Kings,’ beginning with: Ai. . ., 
A-mat-num . . .; the name of Sargon is followed by the name 
of a Queen, which might be read: Ellat-gula, or Ellat-bagas, 
Ellat-ba-u. The son and successor of Sargon is known by other 
inscriptions as the conqueror of the Babylonian districts of 
Karrak and Magan. In later inscriptions Sippara occurs 
commonly in connection with Babylon and as a Babylonian 
sanctuary ; only once the title “King of Sippara” is given to 
Darius Hystaspes in contract tablets from the sixth year of 
his reign. 
A sanctuary of the god Nergal, the god of war and battle, 
existed at Kwutha, or, as this place is commonly called in the 
inscriptions, Tiggab-a-ki, the modern Tell Ibrahim, north-east of 


10 Genesis x. 10, ‘‘ And the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon and Arach 
and Achad, and Chalanne in the land of Sennaar.” 

11 T, R. 69, col. 2, 1. 29—32: “*. .. Bit Ul-mas sa A-ga-de (or A-ga-ne) 
-ki ul-tu pa-ni. . . sar Din-tir-ki (or Babilu) ua Na-ram-sin ablu-su . . . makh-r 
ua a-di pa-li-e Nabu-nahid sar Din-tir-ki la i-nam-ru.” 

#2 TIT. R. 4. n. vii. 1. 54: ‘‘Sar-gi-na sarru dan-nu, sar A-ga-de-ki a-na-ku.” 
Sargon, the powerful King, King of Agade am I.” 

” Th, BS Oe, i. ae. 
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Hillah. From this place the Assyrian King Shalmaneser 
transferred the inhabitants to the cities of Samaria after the 
Assyrian captivity, and in the Bible we read that those nations 
continued in Palestine the worship of their national gods: “And 
every nation made gods of their own, and put them in the 
temples of the high places which the Samaritans had made, 
every nation in their cities where they dwelt. For the men of 
Babylon made Sochoth-benoth : and the Cuthites made Nergel : 
and the men of Emath made Asima . . . and they that were of 
Sepharvaim burnt their children in fire to Adramelech and 
Anamelech, the gods of Sepharvaim.”™ In a list: of gods we 
read that the principal god of Kutha was the Lion-god Aria, 
because Nergal was represented as a lion.’ The gods of 
Sepharvaim mentioned in this passage are identical with the 
Sun-god Samas and Anunit, as their names are only modified 
by the translation and compounded with “melech,” to show the 
close connection with the worship of Moloch as practised by 
the Canaanites, and specially by the Ammonites. The city 
Kutha never is mentioned as a distinct kingdom, unless we 
identify this name with the Cushitic tribes in Babylonia, called 
by the classical writers Cossaei; this people probably is meant 
in the royal title of an early Babylonian King, Karaindas 
(Ka-ra-in-da-as), who states in an inscription that he built the 
temple Bit-anna to the goddess Nana. This King assumes the 
full title: “Karaindas, the powerful King, King of Babylon, 
King of Sumir and Akkad, King of Kassii (Ka-as-su-u), King 
of Karuduniyas.” The later Assyrian kings declare several 
times in their inscriptions that they offered noble sacrifices in 
that temple at Kutha on their campaigns to South Babylonia ; 
the Arab*tradition connects this place with the legend of 
Nimrod, who is called in the Bible, “The stout hunter before 
the Lord.” 

Of the national gods of the city Dur-Kurigalzi and Kilmad, 
in the north of Babylon, almost nothing is known from the 
inscriptions, although temples of these places are mentioned ; 
it seems that they had no particular god of their own, but 
worshipped the commonly known gods of the city Babylon. 
Dur-Kurigalzu, now represented by the ruins at Akarkdf, west 


14 4 Kings xvii. 29, 30. 
II. R. 54, 1. 73. “Iu A-ri-a=ilu sar Tig-gab-a-ki,” 7.¢., the Lion-god 

is the god the King of Kutha, 

16 Genesis x. 9. 
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of Baghdad, was built by the King Kurigalzu, the son of 
Burnaburiyas, who records in an Akkadian inscription that he 
built a temple there: “To the Moon-god, the King of the East, 
to his King, Kurigalzu, the high-priest (?) of Bel, the temple of 
the great King, a splendid sanctuary (?) has built.” In another 
inscription the same King calls himself “the powerful King, 
King of Sumir and Akkad, King of the four regions.”” This 
city was conquered by an Assyrian King, Tuglat-pal-asar, on 
his campaign to Babylonia, as we learn from an inscription: 
“ Tuglat-pal-asar, King of Assyria, with Marduk-nadin-akhe, 
King of Kardunias, the second time the line of battle of all the 
chariots, over against the city of the lower Zab, in the vicinity of 
Arzukhina, made. In the second year the whole(?) of Upper 
Akkad he destroyed, the cities Dur-Kurigalzu, Sippar of Samas, 
Sippar of Anunit, Babylon, and Upe, great cities and their 
fortresses, at that time from the city Agars’al to the city Lubdi 
he spoiled, from S’ukhi to the city Rapiqi through its whole 
extent (he conquered).”'® Tiglat-Pileser the Second, about the 
year B.C. 745, conquered those countries again, and mentions 
expressly the city Dur-Kurigalzu,’” which he captured and 
plundered, whereas in the Babylonian temples he offered 
sacrifices. The city Kilmad, the modern Kalwadha, near 
Baghdad, is principally known as the place where King 
Hammurabi built a palace; its temples: never are mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 

These cities were probably the principal places of the early 
Babylonian Empire, which is called in the inscriptions and in 
the royal titles the country of Akkad. From the most ancient 
times they were occasionally united to the Kingdom of Babylon, 
and also sometimes conquered by the Kings of South Babylonia, 
who assumed in consequence the title: “King of Sumir and 
Akkad.” This title was retained by the later Babylonian Kings, 


16 J, R. 4, n. xiv. 1, € An Uru-ki ungal kur-kur, ungal-a-ni-ir, Ku-ri-gal-zu, nir-nit 
an Mul-ge, é-u-gal é ki-aka-a-ni é-la-la-ga khu mu-un-ri.” 

17 T, R. 4, n. xiv. 3, ‘‘ Ungal dan-ga, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad, ungal an ub-da.” 

18 II. R. 65, col. 2, 1. 14, ‘* Tuglat-pal-asar (written with the characters, 
Is-ku-ti-a-bit, z.¢., Tiglat-Pileser the First) sar mat As-sur, Marduk-nadin-akhe sar 
mat Kar-du-ni-as sane-su si-tir tu-li rukubi ma-la ina eli ir Za-ban su-ba-li-e ina tar-tsi 
ir Ar-zu-khi-na is-kun. Ina sani-te sanatu (written, mu-an-na) as-gur mar-ri-ti sa 
e-lis mat Akkad-ki i-duk ; ir Dur-Ku-ri-gal-zu, ir S’i-ip-par sa ilu Sa-mas, ir S’i-ip-par 
sa ilat A-nu-ni-tuv, Ka-dingir-ra-ki (7.¢., Babilu), ir U-pi-e ma-kha-zi rabuti a-di 
khal-zi-su-nu ik-su-(ud) ; i-na yume-su ir A-gar-s’a-al . . . a-di ir Lu-ub-di ikh- . . ., 
mat S’u-khi, ir Ra-pi-qi a-na pat gim-ri- . . .” 
19 Compare II. R. 67, 1. 8, and Layard’s /uscriptions, pl. 52, 1. 5. 
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and was given also to the rulers of Assyria who conquered the 
Babylonian countries. The most ancient King Likbagas and 
his son Dungi are called—King of Sumir and Akkad; and 
Gamil-adar, Ismedagan, Ardu-sin, Siniddina, Rim-sin, Hammu- 
rabi, Karaindas, Burnaburiyas, Kurigalzu, bear the same title. 
The other titlke—“ King of the four regions,” or “King of the 
four races,” is in the earliest times not so commonly used, and 
seems to imply a wider sway following upon successful 
conquests. It is, however, difficult to ascertain what nations 
or countries were included in the “four regions,” the “kip-rat 
ar-ba-ti”; certainly in later inscriptions of the Assyrian Kings it 
meant simply the whole extent of the Empire. Among the 
Babylonian Kings, Gamil-sin (or Su-aku), Zur-sin (or Amar-aku), 
Sargina the First, Naramsin, Hammurabi, and Kurigalzu, took 
this title. 

From the time of Hammurabi (about the sixteenth or 
fifteenth century B.C.) these different countries probably 
remained united, until the Assyrians began to invade Baby- 
lonia, and to conquer several districts. Through the Assyrian 
records we learn the existence of another kingdom in Babylonia, 
the kingdom of Kardunias or Gandunias, as the Assyrian 
conquerors call the Babylonian Kings, “King of Kardunias.” 
This kingdom seems to have taken its origin in the marshy 
country of South Babylonia towards the Persian Gulf, but for 
further intelligence we must await the results of new excavations 
hereafter to be carried on in those countries, where flourishing 
cities existed in ancient times. Among the most ancient Kings, 
who receive in Assyrian records the title, King of Kardunias, 
are the following—Karaindas,” Burnaburiyas, Karamurdas (or 
Karakhardas),™ S’i-bir, in the time of Assur-natsir-pal King of 
Assyria (about B.C. 890-865). After this time almost all 
the Babylonian Kings, against whom the Assyrians undertook 
campaigns, are called Kings of Kardunias, so that it clearly 
appears this kingdom was no longer distinct from the Baby- 
lonian kingdom. 

How during this long period, amid the frequent wars with 
Assyria, religion and mythology were developed in Babylonia, 
we are almost unable to decide, but certainly religious ideas 
underwent considerable change ; systems were developed in the 
sacerdotal schools attached to the various temples, and some 
foreign ideas could not fail to be adopted from nations with 
*0 IL. R. 65, col. i. 1. 1. Tr, RG OLS 
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which the Babylonians, during the period of their great political 
influence, came into contact. The Assyrian conquerors them- 
selves left the temple buildings intact and offered sacrifices to 
the Babylonian gods, but the treasures of the temple were not 
always spared. The moral influence of religion, however, seems 
to have decreased, and its external manifestation to have 
degenerated into a low worship of nature, with ceremonies of 
an obscene character, if we may judge by the greater number 
of temples dedicated to Istar, Beltis, Nana, &c.; even the 
worship of the Sun-god was debased to the same level as the 
worship of Moloch, who was honoured with human sacrifices. 
When Babylonia rose again to the height of its splendour 
under the reign of Nabuchodonosor, we find this monarch every- 
where restoring and adorning the temples. One of the finest 
Babylonian inscriptions, now in the Museum of the East India 
House, contains nothing else than an account of the temples 
built by this powerful ruler of Babylon. In the beginning of 
this inscription, Nabuchodonosor shows his piety thus: “ Nabu- 
chodonosor, King of Babylon, glorious prince, worshipper of 
Merodach, supreme priest (?), the delight of god Nebo, the 
exalted, filled with wisdom, who the worship of their divinity 
has promoted, fearing their dominion, the high priest without 
blemish, who for the embellishment of Bit Saggal and Bit Zida 
certain days (?) has appointed, and the wealth of Babylon ‘and 
Borsippa has constantly increased, the renowned chief (?), 
restorer of Bit Saggal and Bit Zida, the first-born son of. 
Nabopalassar, King of Babylon, am I.”** Then he continues 
to ascribe to the gods the benefit of his creation, and shows 
his gratitude towards them in these words: “When the Lord 
my creator the god Marduk made me, he deposited the germ 
in the mother, then I was born and I was made (?); the 
sanctuaries of the merciful (?) god and the divine worship I 
restored, of Marduk the great Lord my creator. His wonderful 
works highly I glorified, of Nabu, his true son, who exalts 
my kingdom ; the worship of his supreme divinity I established 


21 J, R. 53, col. 1, 1. 1—22. ‘* Nabu-kudurri-u-tsu-ur, sar Ka-dingir-ra-ki 
(or Babilu), ru-ba-a na-a-dav, mi-gi-ir ilu Marduk, pa-te-s’i tsi-i--ri, na-ra-am ilu 
Na-bi-uv, mu-us-ta-lav a-khi-iz ni-me-ki, sa a-lak-ti i-lu-ti-su-nu is-te-ni-h ua bi-it-lu- 
khu bi-e-lu-ut-s’u-un, sakkanakku la a-ne-kha, sa a-na zi-in-na-a-ti Bit Sag-ga-dhu 
(or Saggal) ua Bit Zi-da yumi sa-am-ti its-mu-ru-va, da-am-ga-a-ti K4-dingir-ra-ki 
(or Babilu) ua Bar-zi-pa-ki is-te-ni-h-u ka-ai-nav, e-im-ga mu-ut-ni-en-nu-u, nza-ni 
Bit Sag-gal ua Bit Zi-da, ablu (written tur-us) a-sa-ri-du sa Nabu-pal-u-tsu-ur, sar 
Ka-dingir-ra-ki (or Babilu) a-na-ku.” 
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firmly, with all my heart firmly I re-established the fear of their 
deities and I revered their dominion.” After having acknow- 
ledged that the royal power was bestowed upon him by 
Merodach the great Lord, and having expressed his devotion to 
Nebo, he declares that these gods inspired him with the desire 
to restore and to adorn their temples. The shrine Bit-Kua in 
the temple Bit Saggal of god Merodach he adorned richly with 
precious stones, gold and silver, erected there statues and a new 
altar, repaired the walls, the roof, and the portico of the temple 
of Bel Merodach. Similar restorations were made at the temple 
of Nebo, Bit Zida at Borsippa (now Birs Nimrfid). Besides 
these two principal temples the Babylonian monarch raised 
many other sanctuaries: two other temples for Merodach and 
Nebo, a great temple for Beltis, as he says: “A chief temple 
for Beltis in the centre of Babylon to the great goddess, the 
mother who gave me birth, in Babylon I made.”* The Moon- 
god Sin, “who favoured his works,” and the Sun-god Samas, 
“the supreme judge,” had temples raised in their honour. The 
god Rimmon (or Bin, Im, Yav, &c.), “the protector of the canals 
of the country;”™ the goddess Gula, “strengthening and 
restoring the life;”* Nana, “the lady of Bit-Anna” (the 
chief goddess of Erech), obtained new sanctuaries within the 
walls of Babylon. In the same manner new temples were built 
at Borsippa for the gods: Rimmon, the Moongod Sin, Ninip (?), 
“the breaker of the sword of the foes;”* and three other 
temples for the goddess Gula. 

The building of temples was considered of so great an 
importance that the later rulers of Babylon mentioned it even 
in their royal titles by calling themselves: “Restorer of the 
temple Bit Saggal and Bit Zida,” and even in the small inscrip- 
tions on bricks Nabuchodonosor almost always takes this title. 

2 T. R. 53, col. 1, 1. 23—39. ‘‘Js-tu ib-na-an-ni bel ilu banu (s’a in the 
published text is probably a mistake for daz) -u-a, ilu Marduk ib-si-mu na-ab-ni-ti 
i-na um-mu ; e-nu-va al-da-ku ab-ba-nu-u-a a-na-ku. As-ra-a-ti as-te-ni-e, a-la-ak-ti 
ilu ir-te-ni-id-di sa ilu Marduk belu rabu, ilu ba-ni-ya ; e-ip-se-tu-su na-ak-la-a-ti e-lis 
at-ta-na-a-du sa ilu Nabu a-bi-il-su ki-i-nuv, na-ra-am sar-ru-ti-ya, a-lak-ti i-lu-ti-su 
zir-ti ki-ni-is us-te-ni-e-du ; i-na gi-mir lib-ya ki-i-nuv a-ra-mu bu-lukh-ti i-lu-ti-su-nu, 
pi-it-lu-kha-ak bi-lu-ut s’u-un.” 

37. R. 55, col. 4, 1. 14—17. ‘‘Bit makh, bit Nin-khar-sak-ku (ze. Bilit, 
Beltis) lib-ba Ka-dingir-ra-ki a-na ilat makh ummu ba-ni-ti-ya i-na K4-dingir-ra-ki 
e-pu-us.” 

Me I. R. 55, col. 4, 1. 35. ‘‘Ramanu mu-sa-as-ki-in khi-gal i-na ma-da-ya.” 
% L.c. 1. 38. ‘‘ E-di-ra-at ga-mi-la-at na-bi-is-ti-ya.” 
% LL. c. 1 49. ‘*A-na ilu Tur-bit (Ninip, Adar?) mu-sab-bi-ir ka-ak-ku 


na-ki-ri-ya.” 
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This fact alone would suffice to show that religion exerted in 
those times a real influence both in daily life and in State policy, 
although there was, as I have said, an ever increasing departure 
from the simplicity of truth. The Babylonian Pantheon was 
no more restricted to one or two national gods, but all the 
different deities of the various cities were collected in the capital 
and with equal reverence worshipped together. Such an exten- 
sion of the number of the gods certainly supposes many changes 
in the religious doctrines of the Babylonians, although the main 
points of the ancient religion were still preserved. Whether 
already in those days the Fire-worship of the ancient Persians 
had some influence over Babylonian religious ideas we are 
almost unable to trace; but certainly at a later period under 
the Persian monarchs we see at least in representations on seals, 
that these religious ideas had been blended together and that 
some ideas of the Zoroastrian religion had been imported into 
Babylonia. It, is, however very difficult to establish any theory 
with certainty in this regard as long as no connection can be 
found of the Babylonian language in the cuneiform writing 
with any of the Aryan languages, which were spoken in those 
countries. 

J. N. STRASSMAIER. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
OLD DOROTHEA. 


THE great English Captain of the present century, in those 
piping days of peace during the reign of Louis Philippe, to 
which Chancellors of the Exchequer look back with regretful 
longings, is said to have declared that he was not sure whether 
the British army possessed any respectable number of general 
officers who, if they had got fifty thousand men together in 
Hyde Park, would be able to get them out again with safety. 
We fear that an analogous difficulty sometimes besets the 
ingenious labours of inexperienced novelists and storytellers, 
who may have got a certain number of characters before their 
readers’ eyes and minds, in the course of a tale such as the 
present, and who may be somewhat at a loss how to get them 
decently off the scene in time for the inevitable dropping of 
the curtain. That inexorable editor must be obeyed, and we 
must give the reader of this veracious history some sort of an 
account of those characters of our drama who have not yet 
disposed of themselves, and this is the sad task to which we 
must now address ourselves. We are, indeed, rather chroniclers 
than writers of fiction, and so we have less need to invent 
sudden catastrophes in order to clear the stage, or to make 
every thing as smooth and beautiful as possible for the person- 
ages whose doings we have been recording. We fear we must 
leave some histories undeveloped, some characters or careers 
only in the germ. We cannot, for instance, satisfy some of the 
cravings of enthusiasm, by the conversion of all the most 
interesting people of whom we have had to speak, nor can 
we leave everybody rich and everybody happy. The events of 
this story all took place within a small number of months, and 
it is not therefore very surprising if so short a space of time 
should not suffice for the full dramatic development of every- 
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body and everything. But we are bound not to leave unsatisfied 
certain legitimate curiosities, and we shall certainly be blamed 
if we do not give all the information that we possess as to the 
fates and fortunes of those at least of our friends at Osminster 
and Merchester and elsewhere, about whom there is anything 
definite to tell. As one young lady has already been conducted, 
if not quite into the state of matrimony, at least into that of 
a probability of such a termination of her career, it may be well 
to begin with her. 

More that one person in Osminster remarked on the great 
improvement and development of Emily Westmore, on her return 
from Flaxhead. She had not been many months or even 
weeks away, and yet she seemed grown and unfolded in every 
respect. The good offices of Lady Susan’s maid were not 
altogether without their share in the result which attracted so 
much attention. Emily had been in no way distinguished for 
the perfection of her dress before she had left home, and 
somehow, the level of Osminster dress-making was not high. 
There were a good many ladies there who dressed in the 
affectedly zsthetic style, as it may be called, of the period— 
who looked as if they had walked out of the illustrations of 
the Graphic, or of the Cornhill, or out of Mr. Du Maurier’s half- 
page drawings in Punch—except that their faces were not so 
pretty. The artists of these famous periodicals, no doubt, study 
the fashions of the day—but they do not seem to give us real 
ladies. Emily had been rather too sober, as far as she took 
any thought about the matter, to let herself be made into an 
artistic “ property” of this kind, and in consequence her dresses 
had sometimes seemed rather dowdy to the faster portion of 
the world at Osminster. Now, however, she came back, not by 
any effort of her own, a really beautifully-dressed girl, and her 
superiority in this respect was not destroyed by the fact that 
she wore mourning out of sympathy for the loss of the family 
to which she was so much attached. Her dress was as quiet 
as possible in all respects, but it was made in the most perfect 
taste. Besides this, she seemed grown, and there was a glow 
of health and vigour and beauty about her which had not been 
remarked before. 

Emily was fondly loved by the portion of the society which 
knew her best, and it is fair to her to say that the portion which 
knew her best were the poor and the children to whom she had 
been devoted. Her return was welcomed by them with even 
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exceptional delight, for Alice had been missing to them for 
some time, and Jane Barker had been kept much at home by 
the illness of her father, and the devolving on her of the care 
of the household matters. There were no young ladies at 
Dr. Wilson’s, the head master of the High School—and some- 
how the poor did not much care for the High School families. 
Mr. Hornsea had no lady to take care of him, and the new 
curate, Mr. Giles, was in like case. So, bright indeed were 
the smiles which greeted the returning young lady of Blackley 
House, when she made her first appearance among the school- 
children, and went her rounds among her old women. She was 
as fond of them as they were fond of her, and the first few 
days after her return were almost too full of the re-knitting of 
the ties which had been half severed by her absence, considering 
that this young person had more than half engaged herself to 
a surrender of her liberty to a certain young prince with whom 
she had fallen in in the course of her adventures in foreign parts, 
and who was pretty sure to use his power to transplant her 
altogether into distant lands. 

Then there were Jane and the others whom she loved so 
much. Jane had. developed somewhat as well as Emily, for 
at that time of life a few months or weeks of trial, as well as 
of new scenes and companionship, often make a great change 
in the life of a girl. Jane was somewhat less bookish, she was 
no longer quite so full of “spider subjects” and essay clubs as 
she had been. She was beginning to understand that she had a 
serious life to face, and that she must look forward, perhaps, to 
toil and even to drudgery. At the moment of Emily’s return, 
she had not recovered from the effects of the kind of scolding 
she had received from Mr. Hornsea. She had most tenderly 
loved her father, and she felt lonely without him, to a degree 
that perhaps might not have been predicted of her. He had 
not interfered much in her guidance for the last year or two, 
but now she felt that his presence had always kept her up as a 
resource on which she could always fall back, and now that 
resource was gone. This, perhaps, made her cling for the 
moment, more than before, to Emily. Emily was not so clever 
as Jane, and her interest in literary matters was much less 
than her friend’s. But Emily had the incomparable gift of 
sound sense and honest judgment, and Jane instinctively leant 
on her for qualities which are more valuable than cleverness. 
And then, more than all, perhaps, there was Alice, and there 
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were the babies. Alice seemed to Emily changed in more ways 
than one. She had no excitement about her, no nervousness, 
no depressions. Alice was at peace, and the calm of her inner 
life could not be without its silent influence on her external 
demeanour. Her affectionaténess was not more demonstrative, 
perhaps less so, than before. But it was greater than ever. 
There seemed no barrier between her and Emily, and her 
delight in having her home again was perfect. She did not 
speak of religion. She had made no promise on this head. 
Her husband, when he had once-come round, did not do his 
toleration by halves, and exacted no pledge of any kind from 
her. She was absolutely free, and his confidence in her, added 
to the advice which she had received from Father Laurence 
before she left Merchester, made her quite averse to any un- 
settling of others. Her strength was to be in prayer, he said, 
and she was to leave them to God, until it pleased Him to put 
into their hearts to seek assistance, in the explanation of some 
difficulty or the removal of some false impression, and then she 
was to act with all her little might in helping them to the truth. 
So Emily found Alice sweeter and gentler than ever, and she 
began to feel that she must soon open her own heart with its 
new secrets to this young mother-in-law, so near her own age as 
to be more like a sister. And then, last, not least, the babies! 
There are some wicked people who laugh at the devotion with 
which these important members of a household are regarded by 
the ladies of every family, from the maiden aunt down to the 
girl of ten or eleven. We are not bound to enter into the 
philosophy of the matter, or to do more than chronicle the 
fact that Emily was soon again as much a slave to the young 
lady and gentleman in the nursery as the most devout of baby- 
worshippers could have wished. And in the midst of all this 
the thought would keep presenting itself to her, “Why are you 
going to leave all this, and for what ?” 

Emily had never been in the habit of living out of the 
present. She was no builder of castles or dreamer of dreams. 
Her home was very happy—happier, it seemed, and fuller of quiet 
good and usefulness and sympathy than it had ever been before. 
She loved her position, and her work, and her friends, and her 
poor people. Her affection for Bertram Spanmore was in its 
dawn ; it was true and honest and loyal, but it was not enough 
as yet to make her feel that it would be no sacrifice to give up 
all she had hitherto enjoyed and clung to. Sometimes she was 
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half tempted to wish she had not let him see quite so much of 
her heart as in that half-hour’s walk in the garden at Flaxhead. 
All that future was bright, but it was vague. She had no idea 
whatever of being the wife of any one to whom she was not to 
give herself entirely to “love, honour, and obey.” She knew 
perfectly well he was to rule her, and she was to belong to him. 
Why should her maiden independence come to an end? why 
should she leave her home, her nice pretty room, her well- 
ordered routine of life, her pleasures and occupations and 
friendships? There were moments when her courage failed 
altogether. 

The first person who spoke to Emily about the matter of 
her understanding with Bertram Spanmore was her father. He 
had noted Lady Susan’s mention of this young gentleman in 
her letter, and had waited for an opportunity of hearing what 
Emily might like to communicate to him of her own accord. 
However, this spontaneous communication was not forthcoming. 
He was to be in residence at Merchester at the beginning of the 
new year, so there were but few days between Emily’s return 
and his departure. Alice was to join him as soon as the house 
could be put into a rather more forward state of preparation, 
and then she was to spend a part of each week at home with 
her children and a part with her husband, Emily sometimes 
taking her place. It was the day before his leaving Osminster. 
Emily came home in the afternoon as it was getting dusk, after 
having been on a round of visits to some of her poor people. 
Her face was a little flushed, partly with the exercise of her 
walk, and partly from another cause. She had been to see 
“Qld Dorothea.” Old Dorothea was a woman in the alms- 
house of nearly eighty, who had once for a time been a servant 
in the family of Emily’s grandfather, and was always treated 
with great attention by the whole household. She had known 
Emily since she was born, and was allowed to have her say.on 
all that concerned the family. It was from her that Emily had 
heard many a story about her good grandmother, and about 
her mother’s courtship and marriage. This old dame had taken 
it into her head that the time was near at’'hand when Miss 
Emily might be going the way of all nice young ladies. 
Dorothea had no idea of any vocation save that to marriage, 
and she had dropped a word or two to Miss Emily on the 
subject of Mr. Bellicent, when that gentleman had been the 
curate of Osminster. She by no means approved of Mr. Belli- 
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cent: “He'll be for putting up the images again in the empty 
places in the church, depend on it, miss,” she said. “He'll bring 
back the Romans, and turn his wife out of doors.” Her ideas 
of the Romans were .vague enough, but she soon found out 
that her darling Emily had no particular fondness for Mr. 
Bellicent. Now, when she returned so smart and so blooming 
from her stay in the country, old Dorothea began again, and 
some of her remarks about her meeting with “the right young 
man,” and being about to leave them again soon and not come 
back again, had made Emily blush in a manner that would have 
been very awkward if Dorothea’s little room had not been 
already more than half dark. 

“Well, miss, we must make the most of you while we can 
keep you. You'll be snapped up before long, I’m certain of 
that.” 

“You are very anxious to get rid of me, Dorothea,” said the 
young lady: “if you talk in this way, I won’t come to see you 
for a week.” 

“Yes, you will,” said the old dame, “and you'll bring the 
right young man for me to look at before long, my dear.” 

This was rather a home thrust, as Emily was nursing a 
secret fear that Bertram would be as good as his word, and turn 
up in person, to make his addresses in due form under the 
sanction of her father. But what would happen, she thought, 
if he came when the Archdeacon was away at Merchester ? 
She walked home fast with this thought in her mind. Why 
should she leave all the people she loved and who loved her so 
much? She was half inclined to write to Bertram to tell him 
not to come as yet. But that, she thought, might be un- 
maidenly. Would Florence give him a hint? or would the all- 
powerful Bertha help her? Just at that time poor Emily was 
more nearly inclined than ever to rue the few words. of grateful 
affection which she had allowed to escape her, and the look, too, 
with which she had parted from Bertram. Only let her have 
more time, she said to herself. 

Her father led her very kindly into his study, and she found 
that she was in for a talk—one of those talks which, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Westmore’s children were not in the habit of 
courting for themselves. This time, however, his manner was 
unusually loving. He began by giving her a trinket which had 
once belonged to her mother. He generally gave her some- 
thing of this kind every Christmas, and she well knew the 
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drawer in which these treasures were contained. Then he told 
her that, if her mother were alive, she would be the person to 
speak to her, as he was now going to speak. “But you must 
let me, for the nonce, be father and mother too. I’ve had a 
letter this morning from some one who has made your acquaint- 
ance at Flaxhead—a certain Mr. Spanmore.” 

“Oh, yes! Papa y 

“Well, my darling, something seems to have passed between 
you, I don’t quite know what, and you seem to have given him 
some encouragement to think that you might consent to be his 
wife. Now tell me all about your own feelings. They must be 
my guide.” 

“Oh, papa, I don’t want to leave you,” she whimpered out. 

“You may be sure we shall not send you away without your 
own wish, my dear. But this Mr. Spanmore—is he very good ?” 
“Oh, yes, they;are all very nice—a great deal too kind to 


” 


me. 

“Well, but can you love him? Can you give yourself up to 
him, and devote your life to him ?” 

“TI thought I might come to that, papa, when he asked me. 
But I don’t want to leave you.” 

Mr. Westmore was not much practised in the scruples of 
young girls. “The man must have his answer,” he said—* if 
you have not already given it.” 

“TI asked him to let it be as if he had not spoken,” she 
replied. “I could not quite refuse him.” 

“If you don’t refuse him, you must accept him, I should 
think? Well, I won’t answer the letter to-night. You shall 
sleep upon it.” 

He cateclized Charlie, who was on his good behaviour now, 
and in a very generous mood te Lady Susan and all her 
belongings. Charlie praised Bertram up to the skies, and said 
that Emily had come to be very fond of his company. “They 
are a most delightful family,” he said, “and he will be very 
well off.” 

The Archdeacon was already beginning to lean upon Alice 
more than ever before. So Alice was commissioned to have a 
little talk with Emily, and the two went up earlier than usual to 
their rooms after tea. Emily had been as sheepish all the 
evening as if she had been found out in some theft or falsehood. 
But she melted to Alice, and after a good cry, told her that she 
thought she loved Bertram, but that she could not bear to think 
of leaving her home as yet. 
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“Mr. Bertram must wait!” said the young matron. The end 
of all this was that Emily went with her father and Alice to 
Merchester for the first week of his residence, and that the 
impatient Bertram was asked to run down and see the Arch- 
deacon for a few hours. But he managed to stay two days, 
putting up at the inn which had lately received John Wood and 
Geoffrey Arden. At the end of the two days, there was no 
doubt at all about his engagement. But Emily was still very 
sheepish about it. We must hope that the young gentleman 
had solid reasons for his satisfaction. It was not till after 
Easter that the engagement was formally proclaimed to the 
world at Osminster, and in the course of the summer Emily had 
at last the courage to pay her visit to old Dorothea, with “the 
right young man” by her side. The marriage took place at the 
end of a year from the formation of the engagement, and there 
is no reason to believe that Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Spanmore 
are at all less likely to be happy because they waited a little. 

On the occasion of the marriage, Lady Susan paid a visit 
to Osminster, and became a cordial ally and dear friend of 
Mrs. Westmore. What this led to afterwards we need not 
relate. The settlement of his sister in London, and the intimacy 
which was thus cemented between him and Bertram, has had 
a most happy effect on Master Charlie. But whether he will 
ever be able to persuade Miss Florence to rivet, by a new tie, 
the alliance between the families, is more than we can at present 


say. 


CHAPTER L. 
WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREES. 
THE clerical world, and indeed the world in general, at 
Osminster, took very quietly indeed the restoration of the 
Vicar’s wife to her former position. After Mr. Barker’s death, 
there was an interregnum of some months before the vacancy 
was filled up. Mr. Westmore did more of the duty himself 
when he was able, and the young curate who had succeeded 
Mr. Bellicent was a very active man. The chief change was 
that Mr. Hornsea gave up to him the new district church at 
which he had hitherto reigned almost supreme, and was more 
regularly to be heard at the Minster. This state of things, 
however, was not to continue long. It was necessary to supply 
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Mr. Barker’s place, but it was natural that Mr. Hornsea should 
have the offer of living at the Vicarage if he chose. Rather to 
Mr. Westmore’s surprise, he accepted it, stipulating that he 
should be allowed to retain the Barkers there, until they could 
be provided with a new home. It was a little inconvenient, for 
the new curate when he was found, proved to be a man with a 
considerable family, and in need of a large house. He was 
a man of middle age, this Mr. Giles, and had some children 
already grown up. His eldest son was at Oxford. 

Mr. Hornsea’s behaviour in regard to the Barker family was 
very generous. Everybody said that he was sacrificing himself 
for them. He let them live on in the Vicarage, and was 
supposed to pay the weekly bills as if they were his guests. 
All of a sudden, a bit of good luck befell them, which seemed 
almost to exonerate him from further efforts in their behalf. 
An uncle of Mrs. Barker, who had taken little notice of them 
while he lived, died rather suddenly, and left her a small fortune 
of ten thousand pounds. Now they had nothing to do but to 
go away and find a comfortable home, where she might finish 
the education of the children and live in peace. This was in the 
summer after the death of Mr. Barker. The fortune was not 
large for such a purpose, but it was something very different 
from the pittance of two hundred a year on which they would 
otherwise have had to exist, but for the kindness of their friends. 
With seven hundred a year, Mrs. Barker felt herself a rich 
woman. 

The news of this good luck was received with delight by all 
their friends—but it seemed to Alice that Mr. Hornsea was not 
quite so delighted as he ought to have been. Alice, strangely 
enough, was becoming a sort of general referee and counsellor 
to all these good people. She was a very much greater person 
in Osminster than she had ever before been considered. Mr. 
Hornsea, in particular, had taken her into his confidence as to 
his plans for the welfare of Mr. Barker’s children. Jane had 
held aloof from her rather longer than others—but in the end 
even Jane had to bring her troubles to Alice for comfort and 
guidance. It was a curious position—but they all respected 
her and felt that she had the utmost singleness of purpose in 
anything she might say. 

There had been one or two of the clerical meetings, of which 
mention has been made, held at the Vicarage within a few 
months of Mr. Barker’s death, at which Jane had done the 
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honours in the place of her mother. Every one had remarked 
how nicely she had behaved. “She seemed born for such a 
post,” Mr. Hornsea said to Alice. 

“She will make a very good clergyman’s wife,” said Alice, 
innocently. “They will soon be after her. Mr. Giles, perhaps?” 

“Dear Mrs. Westmore, spare me. Giles is not half worthy 
of her.” 

“Not many are,” said Alice; “but then you know, Mr. 
Hornsea, one often sees girls taken off by men who are not 
quite their equals. Jane cannot escape her fate, any more than 
Emily.” 

This was not long after Emily’s engagement had been pro- 
claimed. 

“We can’t afford to lose both of them at once,” said 
Mr. Hornsea. “It is bad enough to think that Miss Westmore 
must go away before very long; but if Jane goes too, I don’t 
know what the poor and the children will do.” 

“I suppose we must hope they will be useful elsewhere, 
wherever they go. We could not give up Emily on any other 
understanding.” 

“It will not do for both to go at once,” repeated Mr.Hornsea, 
gravely. Then he got up and walked to another part of the 
room, which was half full of company. 

Before many weeks were over, Jane came in her turn to 
Alice for a little consolation. Mr. Giles had proposed to her, 
and she had declined his offer at once. It was her first adven- 
ture in that line, and she thought she deserved a little pat on 
the back. 

“Why, my dear,” said Alice, “that is the very thing we 
have all been wishing for—something that would keep you with 
us. I am half inclined to scold you. Do you really want to 
go away and leave us all? You're nearly as bad as Emily.” 

“T’m sure I do not want to leave you at all,” said the poor 
girl—“ but I can’t accept Mr. Giles.” 

“Why not, my dear? He’s quite a gentleman, well educated, 
and sympathizes in all your tastes and views, and that sort of 
thing. He’s not badly off, considering, and he’s very pleasant 
and good-tempered. Are you sure you know your own mind? 
Sometimes girls say yes without thinking, and sometimes they 
say no.” 

“I have not said no without thinking. I shall never 
marry.” 
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Alice began to wonder whether this clever young lady had 
any leanings to the sisterhood vocation. She knew well enough 
that she had no thoughts of Catholicism. 

“Why are you never to marry, Jane?” she said. “ Every- 
body says you are just the person for a clergyman’s wife. I 
don’t want to flatter you, but they say you manage the clerical 
meetings at the Vicarage so nicely. Have you asked Mr. 
Hornsea’s opinion on this matter? I know you go a great deal 
by what he thinks.” 

“Mr. Hornsea! Uncle Robert! The last person in the 
world that I could consult on such a matter.” Jane got very 
red as she made this protest. 

“Surely, he’s your best friend—almost your father. Why 
not ask him on sucha point? I know he wants you to stay in 
Osminster. He’s quite unhappy at the thought of your going. 
He says himself how well you manage at the Vicarage. If you 
can’t bear Mr. Giles, there’s an end of it—but why should you 
have a foolish notion that you are never to marry? You're not 
likely to have been breaking your heart over any one yet. You 
will find some one by-and-bye, and then you will think marriage 
a very tolerable thing indeed —just as Emily has.” 

Jane was silent. She evidently could not explain herself. 
“Tt was not that Mr. Giles was disagreeable,” she said. Then 
she left, begging Alice on no account to speak a word of what 
had passed to Mr. Hornsea. 

That gentleman was already aware of the discomfiture of 
his brother curate. Mr. Giles, in his simplicity, had gone off 
to complain to him of Miss Barker’s treatment of him. Mr. 
Hornsea received the communication very coldly. 

“You *have not known Miss Barker very long,” he said. 
“She has never encouraged you, I should think.” 

The other acknowledged that he had no charge of that kind 
to make. “But I thought I might offer her a home and the 
affection of a life,” he said. 

“Miss Barker,” said Mr. Hornsea, “is one of a thousand. 
There are few who would be able to make her as happy as she 
deserves.” Hé by no means encouraged Mr. Giles to persevere 
in his suit. He treated him as if he had been impertinent. 

Meanwhile the day approached when these good friends 
were to be separated. It was Emily, after all, who brought 
about the settlement of this little affair. Whether her own 
condition made her more clairvoyante than others or not, or 
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whether she was anxious to get her friend into the same sort 
of scrape with herself, need not be guessed. But there had 
always been a little quiet joke between her and Jane about 
the very paternal attentions of the “Uncle Robert” in question, 
and Jane’s refusal of Mr. Giles, together with her moping manner 
at the idea of leaving Osminster, gave her glimpse enough into 
her friend’s feelings to enable her to act. By this time Emily 
had quite overcome her own whimperings on the subject of 
marriage. It is not always that thé correspondence between 
two engaged persons is altogether free from nonsense—sometimes 
it is altogether free from sense—but it may be said of Bertram, 
that his manly thoughtful letters to his future wife opened to 
her more serious and solemn views of their prospects than she 
had before conceived, and that in this case the prolongation of 
the engagement was a decided blessing. Emily was much more 
of a woman when the time came for her marriage than a year 
before, and if her affections were deepened and softened, her 
mind was enlarged and cultivated, and her heart raised higher 
than ever before in her life. We are anticipating a little in 
saying this, for at the time of which we speak the correspondence 
had not continued very long. 

The two girls were almost inseparable during the few days 
before the final departure of Mrs. Barker and her daughters. 
The boys were away at school, and were to join their_ mother 
by the seaside for their holidays without coming home. Jane’s 
heart was very full, and the tears were in her eyes at every turn. 
As the year of mourning would be over, Jane had promised that 
she would come to Osminster for the wedding and be one of 
the bridesmaids. 

They were sitting on the terrace, to which our readers have 
been already introduced, on an evening in the early summer. 

“Janie,” said Emily, “make me one promise.” 

“Well, dearest, what is it?” 

“Well—but first answer one question.” Then Emily drew 
the head of the other on to her own breast. 

“Do you think it, my darling, utterly impossible, in all cases, 
for an uncle and a niece to marry?” 

Jane made no answer. Her head remained quiet on the 
heart of her friend. “ What makes you ask me?” she whispered. 

“Because I want very much a niece to marry an uncle.” 
Jane gave a little start, and then spoke without lifting up her 
head. 
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“ But, for that,” she said, “the uncle must want to marry the 
niece.” 

“Very well,” said Emily, with a little chuckle, “now for the 
promise. Promise me, Janie, that you will not forbid the banns 
if such a question should be brought before you.” 

Jane said nothing for a moment; then she lifted up her 
head, with a smile beaming through her tears. ‘“ But how did 
you find me out ?” 

That was all the answer Emily got to her question, but she 
was satisfied. 

When she was again alone with Jane, the latter seemed to 
avoid the subject. At least, she avoided it in words. But Emily 
saw that she was playing round it in her mind. She was always 
ready with remarks about Mr. Hornsea’s goodness, and her own 
gratitude to him, and her sorrow at being separated from her 
work and friends at Osminster. 

But as it takes two to make a quarrel, so undoubtedly does 
it require two to make a pair. Emily thought it was not unfair 
to take Alice into her counsels, and these two young ladies were 
soon eagerly bent on their little bit of matchmaking. But for 
all they could do, the day of departure came, and the Barker 
family went off to Weston-super-Mare before any attempt had 
been made to hinder the departure of at least one of their 
number. And then, when all seemed hopeless, and Emily was 
desperate, the opportunity came of itself. 

Mr. Hornsea dined that evening with the Archdeacon, and it 
was but natural that the conversation should turn a good deal 
on the change at the Vicarage. 

“You must have a lady there somehow,” said the Arch- 
deacon, jocularly. “You can’t escape your fate, Hornsea.” 
They were sitting in the drawing-room after dinner, as there was 
a shower, which made the garden damp and cold. Just then 
the Archdeacon was called out by a sudden visitor, and the 
ladies were left to Mr. Hornsea alone. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Alice, “ we shall all miss the Barkers 
immensely. I am so sorry that Jane, at all events, could not 
have stayed on a little longer.” 

Then the Archdeacon put his head in at the door, and 
called Alice to him. Some little arrangements were to be made 
for the reception of the guest. 

“Mrs. Westmore is very kind,” said Mr. Hornsea to Emily ; 
“nothing could have been better than for Jane to remain if it 
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had been possible. 1 wish it could have been managed,” he 
said, with a heavy sigh. 

“Mr. Hornsea,” said the girl, with a great gulp of audacity, 
“did you never think that it might have been managed very 
well ?” 

“What can you mean?” he said. “She could only live at 
the Vicarage—as my wife, and I should make a fool of myself 
for nothing if I were to ask her.” 

There was a noise in the passage outside, as if the Arch- 
deacon and his guest were coming in. Emily had only a 
moment—but he had put himself into her power, and the mere 
fact that there was no time to think made her bold. How she 
got the words out she could never tell, but out they came. 

“Mr. Hornsea, if you ask her she will say yes, and if you 
don’t ask her, she will never marry any one. If you bring her 
back, all Osminster will worship you. It’s quite a duty.” 

Then the others came in, and not a word more could be 
said. No more passed between Mr. Hornsea and Emily that 
evening. But when he took his leave, he pressed her hand, and 
said quietly, “ Thank you.” 

“T shall have to get another bridesmaid,” she said to Alice. 
From which it may be gathered that the prospects of her own 
immolation were less disagreeable to her than they had once 
been. 

Thus then another of our young ladies is marched out of 
Hyde Park. The next morning, Mr. Hornsea brought Alice a 
letter which he had written to Jane, setting forth the pros and 
cons of the proposal he was about to make, and which he 
thought of sending off that evening. 

Alice laughed quietly. “May I say what I think, Mr. 
Hornsea?” she said. 


“ Certainly.” 
“Well, this is a treatise on the married state, on its obliga- 


tions and recommendations. If Jane had asked you for 
information or instruction on the point, it would do very well. 
But you want to ask her to be your own wife, is it not ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, my dear sir, if you will take a woman’s advice, go 
and ask her. She is worth a journey to Weston-super-Mare.” 

The next Monday Mr. Hornsea set off. When he arrived at 
Weston, he found his friends comfortably ensconced in their 
house, and ready to show him the few lions that interesting 
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place can boast. Jane took him out for a long walk, but it was 
quite when they were on the doorstep again before he 
approached the subject of his visit. 

“ Oh, by the bye!” he said. And then he got her to turn 
back, and pace up and down in front of the house. Then at 
last he told her what he wanted. No doubt it was the thought 
of the worship of all Osminster, and of her intention to refuse 
everybody else, which carried the day with him. And, of course, 
it was her promise to Emily, not to forbid the banns, that 
carried the day with Jane. It does not much matter, so long as 


the day was carried after all. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE BRIDAL OF ANEMONE. 


WHILE all these things were passing in the lives of Emily and 
others at Osminster, what was happening to Anemone? Very 
little indeed that met the eyes of her nearest friends, or that 
furnished matter for conversation or gossip. She remained quiet 
in her lodgings at Merchester till the spring was well advanced. 
All that time Father Laurence remained at the little convent. 
He had never had such a time of rest, except when he was at 
Mount Carmel itself. The chaplain was called away by the 
illness of his father, and Father Laurence quietly slipped into 
his place. Perhaps, a year or two afterwards, he might have 
said that he had never been more profitably employed than 
during those months. For one choice soul is worth more, in 
the spiritual balance, than a thousand of less perfection, and 
Anemone was indeed a choice soul. She was entirely under 
his guidance, and he had the greater part of his time to give 
to her. 

He trained her carefully in the catechism, and made her go 
through almost a small course of theology. She learnt from 
him how to make the best use of the sacraments, and then he 
led her on into the kingdom of prayer. She had a very good 
mind as well as a simple and tender heart. The teaching of 
prayer to such souls is not difficult, especially when there is all 
the generosity which he found in Anemone. He had been 
astonished at the purity he had found in her conscience when 
she first submitted herself to his judgment in the holy tribunal 
of Penance, and now he was continually thanking God for the 
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faithfulness to grace and the loyal vigour of will which she 
showed as a pupil in the spiritual life. He made her read the 
lives of the early companions and children of St. Teresa in the 
Carmelite Annals, and he was always saying to himself that he 
was dealing with a soul that was nearly akin to theirs. 

So the weeks rolled on. Even her health seemed to improve. 
She had always been delicate, and she was still not robust. But 
she had never made herself the slave of the multitude of artificial 
wants which hamper the lives and hinder the vocations of so 
many English young ladies of the present day, who bear names 
written over and over again in the annals of those glorious 
communities of our countrywomen who wore the habit of 
St. Teresa in the days of persecution. To Anemone herself 
the time seemed to pass like a dream, but a dream which left 
itself written on the memory in letters of light. Her old 
Anglican life faded away, or, rather, it seemed to her as if she 
had but grown naturally into a state in which shadow became 
realities, and the pictures of the imagination began to live and 
move. Now she could look back and see how all her life led 
up to this. She had always wished to belong to God in some 
special manner, and now the door of the palace in which she 
was to serve Him seemed to be open to her. 

She saw a good deal of Alice while the latter was at 
Merchester, as well as of Emily. Emily came, in due time, 
to tell her of her own happiness, and not even Alice herself 
showed her more tender affection and wished her joy with a 
fuller heart. Emily hinted something about the possibility that 
Anemone might be at her wedding as a bridesmaid. She said 
quietly that that could not be. “You must ask Cissy or Rose 
to take my place. But you will have the best of my poor 
prayers, then and ever.” Among all her wedding presents, 
Emily had none more beautiful or precious than the diamond 
cross which came from Anemone. 

But Alice, as well as Emily, felt that Anemone was sweeter 
indeed than ever, but that she was withdrawing herself, or was 
being withdrawn, into a sphere of life and thought which was 
not altogether her own. Alice thought she was going to die. 
But then her health was evidently better than it had been for 
some few years. She could walk further and do more before 
breakfast than of old. No, Anemone was not going to die— 
except in the sense in which a higher life than that of this world 


is a death. 
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But then there was the inevitable trial which she knew must 
come—or rather, two trials, one of which was inevitable, and 
the other of which had been preparing for her for some months 
—ever since she had spent so much time in the autumn at 
Foxat. This came first. Geoffrey had behaved with great 
kindness, and even generosity, at the time when he had come 
to Merchester with John Wood, and what he had then seen of 
Anemone had not made her less noble or less loveable in his 
eyes. Her firmness and simplicity had made him admire her 
more than ever. Here was a true queen. A woman who could 
brave the loss of all the affections which was the dearest thing 
in the world to her, would be a treasure indeed, if she could give 
herself in all her simplicity and purity and strength to be his 
companion for life. He cared very little for her change of 
religion. He felt that it made her happier—perhaps better ; and, 
if it made her happier and better, and gave her a higher sense 
of duty and a greater confidence in her discharge of it, then it 
would make him happier too to wed such a wife. He was 
sensible enough about this. He did not see what a difficulty 
such a position would involve for her, and how it was impossible 
that there could be perfect sympathy without religion as its 
bond. He found himself much courted in society during this 
spring. His profession took up most of his time. He threw 
himself, besides, eagerly into politics, and was thought very 
highly of in the House of Commons. He was already marked 
out for high distinction in his profession, and if he chose to take 
the line of Parliamentary life instead, that was evidently at his 
bidding. Such a man, the heir to a peerage and a great name, 
was necessarily run after, especially by the good dames who 
had daughters to marry. Geoffrey held himself rather proudly 
back. He had too much contempt for the people who paid 
him so much court, and the young ladies who met him with so 
ready an armament of smiles did not attract him. He said to 
himself he had never seen more than two he could care for— 
Blanche and Anemone. 

So it came about that, a week or so after Easter, Geoffrey 
put himself once more into the train for Merchester and paid 
a visit to his uncle and to Anemone. He saw the father first. 
He had some vague notion that Father Laurence might not 
object to his making Anemone his wife. Father Laurence had 
always treated him with the utmost affection, and he did not 
see why he should thwart him in this particular matter. Indeed, 
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what could please the old man better? So he told his uncle 
what he had come for. 

Father Laurence laughed, as usual. “Try your chance, my 
dear boy,” he said. “‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.’ I will 
say one thing to you—that your choice does honour to your 
judgment. Miss Wood is fit to be a queen. You could get 
nothing but immense good from an alliance with her. I’m half 
afraid,” he added, musingly, “ you'll find the ground preoccupied. 
But you can but try—you can but try.” 

That Anemone should be “preoccupied” was just the last 
thing that seemed possible to Geoffrey. If that was all, he did 
not fear. Whom could she have seen? Considering that she 
was an heiress, of good family and of great personal attractions, 
it was surprising how little she had seen of society, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Or, were there any of those old 
Catholic families in the neighbourhood, some of whose young 
gentlemen might have been stealing a march upon him during 
these weeks that she had been so quiet at Merchester ? 

However, he could get nothing out of his uncle on this 
point. The old man only bade him try his luck—but there was 
always a little twinkle about his eyes as he said this, which 
gave Geoffrey an uncomfortable impression. However, he had 
come for a certain purpose to Merchester, and he was not the 
man to be put off because his uncle seemed to be poking fun at 
him. In a few minutes more, he was at the door of Anemone’s 
lodgings, and was told that she was at home, and would gladly 
see him. 

He was struck with her look of happiness and a certain 
shyness, as it seems to him, more delicate and beautiful in her 
than ever, which seemed to check her usual simple openness 
with him. Could she have divined what he had come for? 
It was not so—but she had been for a long time alone, occupied 
with thoughts to which he was a stranger, and it was a little 
effort to her to come back at, once to the old footing. Come 
back, however, she did, in the most charming way—asking after 
Blanche and Mrs. Arden and the children, and reminding him of 
their time together at Foxat, so as to show that her interest 
there was as keen as it ever had been. She thanked him joy- 
ously for his visit, which he supposed she owed to some business 
he might have to go through with his uncle. 

“ No, Anemone,” he said, “I am come to see you.” 

She waited quietly, and he was obliged to speak without 
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further help from her. He told her then, in his plain manly 
way, that he had come to ask her to be the mistress of Arden’s 
Clyst, and Foxat, and all there. He was to take possession of 
all shortly, and he asked her to help him in the management 
and government of all, and to let him spend his life in trying to 
make her as happy as the most entire affection and devotion 
could make her. Then he said that her change of religion 
would make no difference in his affection for her, nor in his 
confidence in her. She was to be absolute mistress of her own 
movements and conduct in all that concerned these matters. “I 
know,” he said, “that your Church makes certain conditions as 
to such marriages. Well, I am ready to give you full liberty 
and control in all such things—whatever is required of me I will 
do, so long as you are satisfied.” 

Anemone listened with her eyes on the floor, and with many 
a fervent interior prayer for the generous soul who was pouring 
out his wishes to her. When he had finished, she remained still 
silent for a moment, that she might be quite sure that he had no 
more to say. 

“ Dear Geoffrey,” she said at length, “you have always been 
to me more good and kind than I can tell. May God reward 
you! I owe more to you than to any one else. I pray for you 
day and night, as for my own dear ones at home. If I could 
repay you in any way, I should be most thankful. But this, dear 
Geoffrey, cannot be.” 

“ Cannot you love me, Anemone?” 

“I can and do love you, as I love John, my own brother— 
nay, Geoffrey, I owe more to you than even to John. You have 
helped me as no one else has helped me, except your uncle. I 
should be most ungrateful if I could ever forget to pray for you, 
What can I give you in return for aJl you have been to me, for 
all you now offer me? But this I cannot give.” 

“Can you not marry any one who is not a Catholic ?” 

“Tt is not that,” she said; “I have not thought of that. If 
we had both been Catholics from our cradles I should say 


the same.” 
“What is there in me that is so disagreeable to you, 


Anemone ?” 

“Geoffrey, Geoffrey, do not be so unkind. It is not that; 
you cannot understand me, I see. You must trust me. Dear 
Geoffrey, I will tell you the truth. I think—I cannot tell—if I 
were ever to think of marrying but I never can - 
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Here she stopped short. She could not tell him that she 
would not have refused him if she could marry anyone. 

“Is there anyone between us ?” he said. 

“No, Geoffrey, there is no one between us; be sure of that. 
You must forgive me if I have done you harm by the affection 
you have given to me in your own heart. I am called to other 
things, and you will soon see how it is, at least so I think and 
hope. I have said this to no one as yet, and I say it to you as 
one who has been of so much service to my soul; but I only say 
it to you because you force me to speak before the time. Tell 
me that you forgive me for being loved by you so much.” 

It was an odd request for her to make to him, and he could 
only tell her that his love for her was one of the best things that 
had ever happened to him. It was impossible for him not to 
feel constrained and disappointed, but he went away as much at 
peace with her and everyone else as was possible under the 
circumstances. One thing consoled him just a little—the ground 
was not preoccupied. No one had come between them ; 
Anemone had said so. Perhaps he did not at that moment 
altogether despair that she might change her mind and come 
to love him some day. 

But Anemone had other battles to fight besides this one with 
Geoffrey Arden. John and Annie had somehow made up their 
minds that she was certain to become a nun, long before she 
wrote to them to say that this was possible. So far it was a 
relief not to have to break to them an idea altogether new. But 
it was hard work. John was not so quick in his perceptions of 
the impossible as Geoffrey, and he would not take her word, 
over and over again, that she had made up her mind. But the 
fright that she was indeed to become lost to them in the 
religious state, drove out at once their fears as to having her 
at home as a Catholic. Now they could not be too pressing in 
their invitations, and any terms she chose to exact were sure to 
be agreed to. She should have the carriage on Sundays, if she 
liked, to go to Mass at a town five miles off; she should 
ask the priest to the house, and what not. Father Laurence 
told her that she would do well to pay them a visit, and 
that her brother should be trusted with all theJfarrangements 
as to her property that were requisite. She went home 
for a fortnight in the early summer, and later on, when the 
seaside season began, she took a house at Bournemouth, 
where there was a Catholic chapel, and they all stayed with her, 
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Cissy and Rose remaining on after John and Annie had gone 
home. The sisters were together for a good part of the autumn. 
It was a very happy time. Nothing was said—except occa- 
sionally by John—about the future, and the peace and calm 
exultation which was now the ordinary state of Anemone’s soul 
made her intercourse with the others inexpressibly sweet to 
them. If those two other sisters were ever to be moved by 
Catholic instincts to follow Anemone, at least in part of her 
course, it was not yet visible, but the sympathy between them 
was far deeper than it had ever been before. Then they all 
went back together to Woodsgore, and Anemone remained 
there till late in November, when she went to stay in town for a 
couple of months, that the last arrangements as to her property 
might be made, and that she might again be near Father 
Laurence, who was then in London. 

Anemone had determined that she would offer herself to the 
littlke community at Merchester, where she had been received 
into the Church. She was received with open arms. The 
community had a history, as it was one of the old English 
Carmelite houses founded abroad in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, and to her delight on looking over its annals she had 
found the names of some of her own family in the list of nuns. 
By purchasing another house close by with a large garden she 
was able to have the convent almost rebuilt without disturbing 
the nuns. The only part of the building on which money was 
lavished was the chapel, which was built with a large aisle for 
the people at right angles to the sanctuary, in front of which 
was the choir of the nuns. As she had only a life interest in 
her fortune unless she married, she took with her to the convent 
only her share of her mother’s fortune, which she had intended 
to pass on to her sisters, and John was at once put in charge, for 
his own benefit and theirs, of the property she had received 
from her aunt, having only to pay to certain Catholic 
charities a fixed annual sum, the smallness of which made him 
withdraw certain angry opinions he had once held as to the 
avariciousness of Catholics. Thus, in fact, Anemone gave up 
the greater part of her property to her family at once. It was 
not that it was not wanted where she went, but Father Laurence 
taught her that the best way to serve the Church was often to 
be very indifferent indeed as to worldly matters. 

Here, then, not much more than a year after her reception 
into the Catholic Church, Anne of St. Teresa received the holy 
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habit of our Lady of Mount Carmel from the hands of Father 
Laurence. The only friend of her former life who was present 
was Alice Westmore. Never had she seen Anemone look more > 
beautiful or more happy than when she walked up to the altar 
in her bridal robe of white. 

But, if Anemone looked beautiful in her white dress, there 
was a new gleam of soft light in her eyes when Alice saw her, 
after the ceremony, at the gvi//e in her dress as a Carmelite 
novice. It was a day that Alice never forgot. She had her 
own trials after this, for the cross was not spared her in the 
next few years. And whenever she could steal away to the 
convent at Merchester, she was sure to find strength and con- 
solation, in the sweet tones of the voice which came to her 
through the curtain, and which assured her of the intense 
happiness and burning charity of her friend. Their lives were 
parted externally, but Alice never found that a joy or a sorrow 
of hers was not shared by Anemone. 
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1. Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum Collectio Lacensis. Auctoribus 
Presbyteris S.J. e domo B.V.M. sine labe conceptz ad Lacum. Tomus quintus. 
Acta et Decreta S. Conciliorum quz ab Episcopis Germaniz, Hungariz, et 
Hollandiz, ab a. 1789 usque ad a. 1869 celebrata sunt. Friburgi: Brisgoviz, 


1879. 
THE magnificent collection of recent ecclesiastical Councils 
begun about the year 1870, at the then flourishing College of 
theologians at Maria Laach, near Coblentz, and continued by 
the exiled Fathers in their refuge at Tervueren, near Brussels, 
is a monument of industry and editorial devotedness. In clear- 
ness of arrangement and accuracy of detail it leaves nothing to 
desire. All necessary explanation is given, and all superfluous 
comment is avoided, with wonderful judiciousness and good 
taste. The solid excellence of the workmanship reveals itself 
unmistakeably in the less conspicuous portions. The indices 
bear evidence of laborious care; the Latinity of the historical 
and explanatory additions, and of the translations of pastoral 
letters and addressesjwill certainly command the admiration of 
competent critics. The fifth volume of the series which has 
lately issued from the press is for many reasons peculiarly 
worthy of attention in view of the existing conflict between 
Church and State, caused by the determination of Czsar to 
assert his power over the things of God, and to take into his 
own hands the dispensing of spiritual favours. The Councils 
of which we have here the Acts and Decrees are sufficiently 
recent to be taken as the perfect expression of the mind of the 
Church in these days, and yet not so recent as to belong to the 
period of the German Persecution. They are therefore singularly 
free from a controversial spirit, and contain more of doctrinal 
exposition and pastoral encouragement than of protest against 
usurpation. Except in the masterly refutation of many false 
philosophies, and the condemnation without mercy of “mixed 
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matriages,” they scarcely touch the burning questions of the 
present moment. If thereby they lose anything of sensational 
interest, the loss is more than compensated by the increased 
value of such testimony. 

In the body of this volume are contained the Acts and 
Decrees of five Provincial Councils and one Provincial Synod— 
Gran (1858), Vienna (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1860), 
Kolocz (1863), Utrecht (1865)—and in an appendix is added 
a synopsis of the proceedings in seventeen meetings of Bishops 
(1848—1869) and in the National Synod held at Presburg 
(1822). The appendix also contains remonstrances, memorials, 
petitions, and other documents, embodying some of the chief 
results of the deliberations, and especially having reference to 
education, marriage, and ecclesiastical revenues. 

The voices raised in witness, from so many local centres of 
Church government, are in perfect concord. One Council is 
like the echo of another, not in the words and phrases employed, 
but in the doctrines and the principles inculcated. To Catholics 
this seems only right and usual, but not the less it is a pregnant 
fact. Outside the Church is heard a very Babel of confused 
tongues in vital questions of doctrine and morality ; inside the 
Church, with every possible diversity of opinion about matters 
of merely human interest, and great freedom of discussion where 
no competent authority has spoken, there is found, as truly now 
as ever in the past, definiteness of teaching and complete agree- 
ment about the great laws of human action. In one provincial 
council after another we find the Fathers of the Church of the 
nineteenth century laying down in words of calm assurance 
the unchanging principles of Christian government. There is 
no defiance in their tone, because they are not legislating against 
Cesar, but zwzthout him. The spiritual Kingdom of which they 
are the administrators is not subject to the authority of the chief 
of the State; and they know this, if he does not. He, it may 
be, would like to be saluted as king, priest, and prophet by his 
people, but God has not made him so. Yet not the less, if he 
cared to know his duty, he would know that God has laid upon 
his shoulders a certain very heavy responsibility in regard of 
that spiritual Kingdom. God will hold him severely accountable 
for the souls as well as the bodies of his subjects, not as being 
himself their teacher and their pastor, but as being bound to 
help, and still more strongly bound not to hinder, those whom 
Jesus Christ has commissioned to teach all truth and to baptize. 

VOL. XVIII. (NEW SERIES). NN 
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This consciousness of independent spiritual power, which is 
all the more impressive because it is free from ostentation, 
contrasts pleasantly with the loud self-assertion invariably 
ending in timid compromise which is in these days the most 
marked characteristic of Episcopal Conferences in the Anglican 
Establishment. We find in this chronicle no trace of sensitive- 
ness about official dignity. The consciousness of spiritual power 
displayed in every page is as far removed from personal arro- 
gance as it is from feebleness. The bishops, who acknowledge 
in the temporal ruler no jurisdiction which entitles him to review 
their judgments, and determine whether this or that provision is 
or is not for the greater glory of God and good of souls, yet one 
and all declare their absolute deference to the authority of Peter. 
At his feet they humbly lay the results of their deliberation, 
ready to accept, not merely with “obsequious silence,” but with 
true interior assent, any amendment which he in his wisdom 
may think well to make; and this, let it be observed, before the 
definition of the Vatican Council. 

The letter, in which the proceedings of the Hungarian 
Hierarchy in the Provincial Council held at Gran (Strigonium) 
in 1858 are submitted to the revision and approval of His 
Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth, is as follows :' 


Beatissime Pater,—The proof of our pastoral solicitude, the fruit of 
the consultations, which here, at Gran, during these days we have begun 
with the help of God and the blessing of Your Holiness, have been carried 
on in oneness of spirit, and have concluded with joy and exultation, 
these, the Acts and Decrees of our Provincial Council, we presume to 
lay at the blessed feet of Your Holiness, humbly praying that it may 
graciously deign to subject the same to examination, to supply what 
may be defective, and to ratify by Apostolic authority whatever shall 
meet with+the approving judgment of Your Holiness. We gladly 
recognize and profoundly venerate in Your Holiness the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, to whom of old, in the person of St. Peter, was given the exalted 
duty of confirming the brethren: it will be to us a true delight to listen 
to the voice of Peter and obey it with filial devotion. . . . (p. 2). 


In similar terms the proceedings of the remaining Councils 
are referred to the approval of the Holy See. One other extract 
will suffice. In the letter sent from the Provincial Council of 
Vienna in 1858, we read: 

The Decrees, which after the invocation of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit have been framed by us, we most humbly submit to the judgment 


1 The translation is ours. 
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of Your Holiness, not only thereby to observe the constitution of Sixtus 
the Fifth, but also to meet the wishes of the Bishops of the province 
of Vienna, who desire to testify the reverence which is due to the 
Apostolic See, the Mother and Mistress of all the Churches, and to 
be in all things and in each particular respect united to the Chair of 
St. Peter, from which all sacerdotal unity has its origin. In framing 
these decrees, albeit with strength unequal to the task, we have had 
no other aim than to procure that the purity of Catholic faith, triumph- 
ing over the inventions of error, may be kept inviolate, that the zeal 
of the clergy may be encouraged, guided, and carried to completeness, 
that the charity of Jesus Christ may be diffused in the hearts of all to 
the increase of the glory of Him Who so loved the world as to give 
His only Son a propitiation for sins. The wisdom and benevolence 
of Your Holiness will deign to come to our aid where any deficiency 
is found, and to approve and confirm by Apostolic authority such 
provisions as shall be conducive to the honour of God, the adornment 
of the Church, and the salvation of the faithful (p. 225). 


The education of the clergy, which has engaged the solicitous 
attention of our own restored hierarchy, and which can never 
fail to claim a place of first importance in the thoughts and 
prayers of those whom the Lord has set over His family, 
naturally forms one of the leading topics in these most grave 
deliberations. In vigorous words the Bishops deplore the injury 
done to the Church of Christ when men not properly trained 
are permitted to undertake the onerous duties of the sacred 
ministry, and from the earnestness with which they point out 
the evil of mere incompetence, it is easy to imagine with what 
indignant eloquence they would have denounced the system of 
forcing bad priests, paid by the State, upon unwilling congre- 
gations. At the time of these discussions, that youngest of 
heresies, Old Catholicism, was yet unborn; the memory of the 
French “constitutional clergy” had nearly died out, and the 
interference of the Swiss Government with parochial adminis- 
tration had not taken shape in that display of paltry bigotry 
which was soon almost forgotten as a European question in the 
presence of an Imperial persecution. 

We cite again a few carefully considered words, in which 
the Catholic doctrine of “vocation” to the service of the altar 
is set forth simply and clearly. No Englishman can fail to 
recognize in these earnest commendations a contrast between 
the required antecedents of priest and parson so startling, that 
its deep cause must be sought in the very nature of the trust 
confided to their keeping : 
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But whilst, in the discharge of their pastoral duty the bishops in 
their respective dioceses, being careful to pray for light and help, are 
scrutinizing the signs of the vocation of each several applicant, let those 
also who desire to be admitted to Holy Orders, or advanced therein, 
examine themselves to discover whether they feel and recognize within 
themselves undoubted signs of a Divine vocation. Mindful of that 
declaration of the Apostle, “ Neither doth any take the honour to him- 
self, but he that is called by God as Aaron was,”? let them consider well 
what has been the innocence of their life, what habits of virtue they 
have acquired, what zeal of souls they experience, what gifts of mind 
they have to fit them for the priesthood, what motive or what aim 
induces them to desire to be numbered among the ministers of the 
Church. Forasmuch as it would be the worst of calamities both to 
the minister himself and to the faithful depending upon him, if, without 
possessing the requisite qualities, which God never refuses to those 
whom He has chosen, he should thrust himself unbidden into the 
sanctuary (p. 837). 


Then, continuing the instruction, the Fathers in Synod insist 
upon the absolute necessity of prudent guidance for the due 
settlement of this delicate matter of Divine vocation, wherein 
those who trust to their own light may easily be the victims of 
a dangerous delusion. The candidates for Holy Orders are in 
every case to spend the days preceding their ordination in 
retirement and prayer, after the example of the Apostles when 
they were awaiting the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

But this is not enough. The preparation for the priesthood 
does not begin with the episcopal examination, or even with the 
direct self-questioning. The future priest must have passed 
through a certain course of mental and spiritual development 
before he is entitled to ask himself, with expectation of a 
definitive answer, whether God has called him or not. He will 
have travelled, as a rule, some distance on the road before it 
even occurs to him to ask himself such a question, except in 
curiosity or speculation. The bishops carry their anxiety 
farther back, to the schoolboy and the child. Since in these 
times “the harvest is plentiful and the labourers are few,” 
parish priests must be careful, as in a duty of supreme 
importance, to watch narrowly the signs of early promise, and 
to try to win betimes for the service of God in the higher paths 
of spiritual life those children who, as far as human foresight 
can determine, are likely to profit by an ecclesiastical education. 
Parents are to be exhorted to give all the assistance in their 
2 Heb. v. 4. 
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power to a work so eminently holy. Vocations to the priesthood, 
although they must not be forced by either parents or confessors; 
ought to be fostered by both, to the great spiritual.advantage of 
the recipient. Men can remove obstacles and offer facilities, but 
the Holy Spirit gives the grace of vocation as He wills. It is 
hardly necessary to point out again how strangely these direc- 
tions of Catholic bishops are at variance with the spirit of 
Protestantism. To pick out a bright intelligent child, to destine 
him beforehand to a life of self-renunciation, and to begin the 
work before he can be usefully consulted by sending him to an 
ecclesiastical seminary, in the hope that when he is old enough 
to understand what has been done, he will fall .in with the 
designs of his far-seeing guardians—this is surely, some would 
say, both cruel and dishonest. It is neither cruel nor dishonest, 
except in the judgment of men who ought, if they are consistent, 
to consider it cruel and dishonest to baptize a little infant, and 
make it renounce by proxy the devil and the world and the 
flesh, in the hope that when it arrives at the use of reason it will 
be faithful to a promise made in its name without its consent, by 
which. it became the child of God and heir of Heaven. To 
predispose a boy to the priesthood is cruel and dishonest, if he 
is beguiled into doing himself an injury, but Catholic faith 
teaches us that the very contrary to this is true. To predispose 
a boy to the priesthood is to improve his chance of obtaining an 
inestimable treasure—the gift of a Divine vocation. That gift, 
after all, may never be actually offered to him, or he may refuse 
to accept it when it is offered; but to try to cause it to be placed 
within his reach at a later time, by taking for him certain 
precautions before he is able to judge for himself of their 
expediency, is not a cruelty but a kindness, at least according 
to the view which the guardian angel of the boy would be quite 
sure to take, that is to say, according to the counsels of eternity, 
and that higher prudence which ought to guide the conduct of 
Christian parents and superiors. 

An ecclesiastical vocation, more frequently than not, has its 
first impulse from the lessons of childhood, and the prayers that 
were lisped at a mother’s knee. The bosom of a Christian 
family, in which the effort is made to live according to the 
Gospel, and to exclude the spirit of worldliness, is the best of 
all training schools; and it need surprise no one that the 
Fathers in Synod, even apart from the question of special 
vocations, should speak to parents with emphasis about parental 
responsibilities. 
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; It will not be difficult to one who has care of souls to address 
himself to the duty of preserving the faithful in purity of manners, and 
to present his people to the Lord, ‘“‘a pursuer of good works,” if the 
spirit of piety and religion, of chaste affection and the fear of God, is 
powerful in the interior of families and gives the tone to home-education. 
It is much to be lamented that parents can be found from time to time 
so ignorant, or indolent, or ill-disposed, that while they take measures 
for procuring instruction for their children in secular learning, they are 
entirely unconcerned about their acquisition of that kind of knowledge 
which alone is necessary for pleasing God. Such a wilderness of 
unwatered land will yield thorns and thistles for its only harvest. 
Pastors, therefore, must never cease to warn fathers and mothers of 
the very grave obligation under which they lie of planting betimes in 
the hearts of their little ones the love of Christian virtue, and of bringing 
them up “in the discipline and correction of the Lord.”* They must 
also suggest to those who have the charge of families the best method of 
preserving Christian regularity in their household, and they must observe 
whether their suggestions are carried into practice. This before all things 
they must insist upon, that parents are to lead their children into the 
path of virtue, not only by exhorting and instructing them, but also, and 
principally, by setting them the example of good life. The force of 
such example is beyond belief; the whole family will shine in the 
brightness of virtue if parents practise the Christian piety which they 
teach their children (p. 875). 

In most intimate connection with this primary duty of 
instilling Catholic faith and love of purity into the minds of 
children from their earliest infancy, the now more than ever 
urgent question of mixed marriages presents itself for anxious 
consideration. There are not wanting those who say of such 
alliances contracted in England, that if they do harm in some 
instances they do good in others, and that, instead of deserving 
to be characterized as an unmixed evil, it is perhaps not easy to 
say whether in some districts they have not superinduced more 
conversions than apostasies. Certainly no man acquainted with 
facts could dream of denying that very many genuine conver- 
sions of husband or wife, involving in not a few instances the 
acquisition to the Church of whole families, it might almost be 
said whole tribes, of fervent Catholics, have been among the 
results of mixed marriages; or that, especially among the 
poorer classes, cases are continually occurring in which a mixed 
marriage is, to say the least, the lesser of two evils, and under 
the circumstances commendable, as, for example, where desti- 
tution with great danger to virtue is the alternative ; yet it is 
3 Ephes. vi. 4. 
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true, notwithstanding, that the Church has always deplored, at.4 
still deplores, mixed marriages as a fruitful cause of many, 
miseries, that she prohibits them, and only with reluctance, anq 
after making her own terms, consents to withdraw her prohi- 
bition. Even where, by the mercy of God, such a marriage has 
been the occasion of conversion, it can only be in relatively few 
instances that the conversion has been effected without delay ; 
and all delay is an injury done to the children who, if their 
mother is a Protestant, cannot receive from her the first most 
precious lessons in Catholic faith which only a mother can give, 
and, if their father is a Protestant, are in danger of being 
violently withdrawn, with the sanction of English law, from 
that Catholic training to which his word of honour has been 
pledged. 

In the language of the synodical resolutions which we are 
here considering, there is no hesitation perceptible. The prelates 
of six provinces from Holland to Hungary are unanimous in 
their vehement denunciation of mixed marriges. Possibly if 
they had been dealing with the question in its English form 
they would have been less harsh in their invective, but there 
can be no doubt that they are only enunciating principles long 
since recognized and still entirely accepted by the Catholic Church. 
The evil effects in England may be, and often are, mitigated by 
the fact that heresy, as we know it, is in general far more honest 
and less virulent than on the Continent, but the spiritual danger 
to which one of the contracting parties in a mixed marriage, 
and all the future offspring will be exposed, is always so near 
and so dreadful that only a grave reason will make it lawful 
to encounter it. 

The Hungarian Bishops, assembled in synod at Gran (1858), 
thus declare their interpretation of the law of the Church : 


The first thing which is sought in matrimony, according to St. 
Ambrose, is religion. For this reason as by the Mosaic Law the 
Hebrews were severely forbidden to intermarry with the Gentiles, and 
especially with the Chanaanites, on account of the danger of perversion, 
so also our Church at all times has forbidden the union of Catholics 
with non-Catholics in the sacred bond of marriage. The Holy See, 
pre-eminently, has always strongly disapproved of mixed marriages, that is, 
of marriages contracted with non-Catholics, and has refused to allow 
them, except for very grave reasons, and under certain conditions, 
intended to secure, first, that the Catholic may not be perverted by 
the heretic, instead of which he ought to know that it is his bounden 
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a “y to do all in his power to obtain for the other a release from heresy ; 
grid secondly, that the offspring of both sexes, the fruit of that union, 
yay be brought up unreservedly in the holy practice of the Catholic 
celigion (Bened. XIV. Magne nobis, June 29, 1748). 

Certainly marriage has from its first institution demanded that they 
who are joined in this bond of union should be, not only by the tie 
of wedlock, but also by their sentiments of religion, one flesh, one 
heart, and, as it were, one soul. It is vain to expect this deep 
sympathy between persons who are at issue upon a question of supreme 
importance and most sacred, so that what the one profoundly and 
assiduously reveres, the other regards as ridiculous, superstitious, or even 
idolatrous. Hence it has very frequently happened either that husband 
and wife, not feeling that mutual confidence which their close com- 
panionship demands, have passed their life unhappily in perpetual 
discord, or that the Catholic partner, having lapsed into indifference 
or complete abandonment of the faith, incurs peril to salvation, and 
that thus this great sacrament is deprived of all its dignity and sanctity. 
Moreover the experience of every day only too plainly shows how 
easily it happens that in the education of children what one parent 
builds up the other pulls down, either directly or indirectly, until the 
children themselves come to esteem it of little moment what religion 
they hold for their own. ... Therefore, how great soever be the 
love which we bear to our countrymen differing from us in religion, yet 
it cannot but cause us the keenest sorrow to find that mixed marriages 
have so gained ground as to inflict visibly many grievous wounds upon 
the Catholic religion. 

But, because hereafter we shall have to render to the Just Judge 
a severe account of the souls who perish in this dangerous intercourse, 
we beseech Catholic parents by the mercy of God, by the salvation of 
their children, nay, as “the bishops of their souls,” we command them, 
to endeavour, by every means in their power, to deter and restrain their 
children from contracting mixed marriages (p. 26) 


Then, to make it more certain that these severe words are 
not rhetorical, the bishops proceed to point out in detail the 
precautions which are to be taken by parents and parish priests 
to prevent mixed marriages, and the mode of procedure, when, all 
such efforts having failed, a dispensation has been duly obtained. 

In still stronger terms the Council of Cologne (1858) inveighs 
against the same evil, taking for an exordium the words of 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who says that the Church has always 
condemned and prohibited, “as detestable,” the marriage of 
Catholics with heretics, and again that the Church considers 
it sacrilegious, and has promulgated against it laws similar 
to those by which she forbids the marriage of a Christian with 
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an infidel. The prohibition, we are told, is derived not only 
from the ecclesiastical law, but also from the natural law, 
according to which it is sinful for any one to imperil his own 
or his children’s salvation. After which we read: 


Let them (the parish priests), moreover, teach and most solemnly 
admonish them, that the Church dispenses with this law reluctantly, 
and then only when to grave reasons are added guarantees which 
secure to the Catholic party freedom of worship, and to all the children 
a Catholic education, whereby the motive of the prohibition, as it exists 
in the natural and Divine law, is as far as circumstances allow deprived 
of its force. But they must also warn them that Catholics commit a 
grievous sin, if they either are not careful in insisting that these promises 
be given loyally and in all sincerity, or do not use every effort to procure 
that they be faithfully carried into effect, or again, if they enter upon such 
marriages without having obtained a dispensation (p. 354). 


It is needless to pursue these strictures farther. All the 
Provincial Councils contained in this fifth volume dilate upon 
this question of mixed marriages, some at greater length than 
others, but all in the same spirit. 

Another subject which claims a large share of the attention 
of the bishops is the best manner of promoting missions in 
parochial churches. Perhaps there has never been since the 
Spiritual Exercises have had place in the armoury of the 
Church, a campaign of mission-giving so systematic and success- 
ful as that of which, with the full approval and even applause 
of the Prussian Government, the States of Germany were the 
theatre for the twenty years which preceded the French war 
and the ungrateful May Laws. It may be possible to recur 
to this subject on another occasion. 


2. Bernadette, Soeur Marie-Bernard. Par Henri Lasserre. Paris: Victor Palmé, 
1879. 

On the 16th of April of this year Bernadette, the little 
village girl whose name is familiar to all Catholic Christendom, 
died peacefully in her convent at Nevers. We have a distinct 
right to look to the authorized historian of Lourdes for a memoir 
of Bernadette, and M. Lasserre, who could not help knowing 
that to him the grateful task belonged, has lost no time in 
meeting the desire of many hearts. Already, half a year from 
the date of her death, the memoir has reached a sixth edition. 
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The life of Bernadette at the time of the apparitions is so 
entirely identical with the course of events which led to the 
establishment of the pilgrimage, now and to all future time 
famous, of Our Lady of Lourdes, that her biographer is con- 
strained to repeat much that he has told us already. The first 
of the three books into which the narrative is divided, containing 
the story of the Public Life of Bernadette, is accordingly little 
more than a compilation of “excerpts” from the earlier work. 
It may safely be said, though the author could not say it, that 
his account of our Blessed Lady’s condescension to the little 
shepherdess, although it has appeared in many different forms, 
has never yet grown tiresome. The second book, the Witness, 
is drawn from the author’s private notes, which could not fail 
to be full and circumstantial in all that regarded the heroine of 
Lourdes, and the third book, the Hidden Life, is made up 
entirely from the recital of Bernadette’s Sisters in religion. 
A very touching example of self-denying rectitude is recounted 
in all simplicity by the author. It must be given in his words. 

After speaking of the deep reverence which always filled his 
soul at the sight of Bernadette, who seemed to carry in her 
innocent face a reflection of Heaven, he says that he was 
beginning with joy of spirit to paint her portrait in the best 
words at his disposal when a sudden scruple of couscience 
arrested his hand. 


“What am I doing?” said I to myself. ‘“ This likeness of Bernadette 
which I am tracing with pious veneration, this nimbus, so to call it, 
which I am putting round her brow, this pedestal on which I am 
mounting her image, this royal throne in which I am installing her for 
the truth of history, all this radiance of glory with which I am enriching 
her will be seen without delay by Bernadette herself in the depth of her 
peaceful retirement. And then my book, which is written for the edifica- 
tion of all who shall read it, will perhaps, by a strange contravening of 
my purpose, excite in this soul so favoured a thought of self-complacency 
or some gloominess of pride; and I, desiring to do good to all, am 
incurring the dreadful danger of doing injury at the outset to her,— 
herself.” 


He tried to reassure himself by calling to mind how she 
had already passed unscathed through many dangers of the 
kind, and had proved herself well grounded in humility ; but 
he could not escape from the sad dilemma. “This book,” he 
said, “will either give pain to Bernadette, or do her harm.” He 
could not pursue his task, for with him the only choice would 
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lie between disclosing the whole truth or condemning himself 
to silence. A happy thought came to his relief. He exacted 
a promise from the Mother General of the Sisters of Charity of 
Nevers that Bernadette should never read what he said about 
her, declaring that only upon that condition would it be possible 
for him to make known to all how our Blessed Lady had loved 
and chosen her. The promise was faithfully kept, Bernadette’s 
feeble health supplying a constant excuse for sending her to 
take her meals in the infirmary, while M. Lasserre’s dangerous 
panegyric was being read aloud in the refectory. 

Yet it was an act of self-denial on the author’s part. It was 
impossible for a lover of truth not to regret that he was debarred 
from seeking the attestation best worth having of the fidelity 
of his narrative. 

“ And so,” I said, with a sigh [to the Sisters of Nevers after 
Bernadette’s death], “and so Bernadette will never have known 
what I gave of her own history in Notre Dame de Lourdes ?” 

“Yes, and no,” was the reply. “By your request she never 
had the least knowledge or suspicion of the portrait which you 
drew of her. But as to the details of all the events which con- 
cerned her or had reference to the apparitions there was no need 
that she should see your book in order to have a thorough 
acquaintance with what you had written in that regard.” 

Then to M. Lasserre’s delight the good. nuns informed him 
that they had, in the course of their ordinary conversations, 
persistently subjected Sceur Marie-Bernard to an examination, 
which was certainly not the less searching because it was 
informal, upon every fact and circumstance related by him, and 
that his account had been confirmed by her in every point 
except one of not very great importance. 

Bernadette was fourteen years old, but in appearance much 
younger, when she saw our Lady. The first apparition took 
place on Shrove Tuesday in the year 1858. Not till seven 
years later did she receive the assurance of her religious 
vocation, for in her deep humility she had almost persuaded 
herself that she could never be of any use in a convent. All 
the attention of which she had been the object could not shake 
the sense of utter insignificance which her diminutive stature 
and feeble frame had made natural to her mind. Among her 
little companions at school the favoured child of Mary was only 
remarkable for an insatiable playfulness. A few years later, in 
1864, she was stretched on her bed of sickness in the hospital, 
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one of the poor of Christ, as amid all the signs of popular 
emotion fifty or sixty thousand persons, marching in two inter; 
minable lines in front of the Bishop of Tarbes, with his body- 
guard of four hundred priests, wound their way in grand pro- 
cession under triumphal arches to the grotto of the apparition 
to do honour to the solemn blessing of the statue placed in the 
very spot where our Lady of Lourdes herself had stood. 

It is not too much to say that, when the Queen of Heaven 
revealed herself to the pure gaze of Bernadette in that vision 
of immortal beauty,—the Immaculate Conception personified, 
she gave a less signal proof of love, than when she thus perserved 
her little client in all the charm of childlike simplicity untouched 
by one breath of vain ambition while her name was uttered far 
and near, wherever the renown of the most celebrated apparition 
of modern times had penetrated. In her own esteem, as surely 
as in the sight of the unwise, the little shepherd girl was not a 
fit instrument for great designs; and, as she grew older, her 
wonder increased that she could have been chosen from among 
so many, who seemed to her in every way more worthy, to 
receive so singular a favour, and that having been chosen she 
should have been so careless and so unfaithful. 

Careless she may have been as children are, but unfaithful 
to her trust she certainly was not. Never for a moment did 
she falter in her testimony. No cross-questioning in all the 
ordeal of sceptical inquiry through which the poor girl was 
made to pass ever elicited a contradictory statement or a 
retractation. Some busybody belonging to the school of “ pious 
gossip,” which has inflicted many a grave injury on religion in 
these days, published, doubtless with good intentions, a half- 
legendary account of the Apparitions. Soeur Marie-Bernard 
protested energetically against the numerous errors of the 
foolish writer. 

In 1865 Bernadette applied for admission among the “ Sisters 
of Nevers,” who in their school at Lourdes had been the 
guardians of her childhood. She was received with joy, and 
in 1866 began her noviceship at Nevers. In humble work 
among children and hospital patients and in cheerful suffering, 
for she was a constant invalid, she accomplished her own 
sanctification, without wasting a thought on the praises of men. 
Before the death of the “Curé of Lourdes,’ Mgr. Peyramale 
(September 8, 1877), Bernadette in all her maladies persisted 
in saying: Je ne mourrai pas encore, until the words became 
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familiar to her Sisters in religion. Her humility was conspicuous 
to the end. Even on her death-bed, in her own opinion and in 
her favourite ejaculations, she was the pauvre pécheresse, soli- 
citously asking for the prayers of those who were standing at 
her side; but Nevers was in pious commotion at the news of 
the death of the “saint” whose eyes had seen the Queen of 
Heaven, and had shone for more than twenty years with the 
reflected light of “the Immaculate Conception.” 


3. Roraima and British Guiana, with a glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. Boddam-Whetham. Hurst and Blackett, 1879. 


A mountain which has never yet been scaled at any point 
is certainly a fascinating object for travellers. Roraima is such 
a mountain. What are Alpine ranges, with some unexplored 
slippery recesses and isolated crags, as compared with Roraima, 
the “ Mother of Streams,” whose summit has never been gazed 
upon by mortal eyes, and never will be until some adventurous 
tourist makes the ascent in a balloon or a flying machine ? 

The book before us is the outcome of a journey which, by 
the confession of the author, was undertaken at the suggestion 
of a writer in the Spectator. “Will no one,” it was said in that 
paper (April, 1877), “explore Roraima, and bring us back the 
tidings which it has been waiting these thousands of years to 
give us? One of the greatest marvels and mysteries of the 
earth lies on the outskirt of one of our own colonies, only not 
within British territory, because the frontier line has been bent 
in at the spot, on purpose, it would seem, to shut it out; and 
we leave the mystery unsolved, the marvel uncared for.” 

The mystery is still unsolved now as then, for the expe- 
dition which had been organized by the Colonial Government 
of Demerara before Mr. Boddham-Whetham arrived at George- 
town, and which he was fortunately able to accompany, being 
unprovided with the only possible means of ascent, could do 
no more than smooth the path for later explorations. by 
ascertaining the nature and extent of the difficulties to be 
encountered. 

As far as the narrative relates to hitherto unbroken ground 
it possesses great interest, but a large portion of the book 
consists of a not very powerful description of scenes which have 
very often been described before, and it is only when we are 
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nearly within sight of “ Roraima at last” that we begin to feel 
really grateful for the information imparted. 

The larger part of the journey was accomplished by water. 
The travellers, first using boats and then “ woodskins,” or bark 
canoes, unpleasantly like brown paper in consistency and only 
fit for amphibious paddlers, ascended the Essequibo to its 
junction with the Mazaruni, and the Mazaruni to its junction 
with the Curipung, and the Curipung till it brought them within 
a few miles of the Mazaruni again. Then they trudged through 
the forest to renew their acquaintance with the tributary of the 
Essequibo, and taking to their woodskins again, followed its 
windings as far as the mouth of the Cako. The last portion 
of the navigation was exceedingly intricate; but by this time 
Roraima was not many miles distant, and it would have been 
necessary in any case to perform the rest of the journey on 
foot. The Indians, who were everywhere friendly, did their 
best to dissuade the white men from their perilous undertaking. 
To the poor savages the expedition did not wear the appearance 
of a useless adventure sure to end in disappointment, but of a 
sacrilegious folly. Round Roraima was a mystic circle which 
none could enter with impunity, and the summit of the hill was 
guarded by evil spirits. It was quite certain that no one could 
get to the top of the “red-rocked night mountain,” and scarcely 
less certain that no one would be permitted to return alive from 
the immediate neighbourhood of such a dreadful place. “The 
mountain,” said an unpleasant-looking sorcerer whom they met, 
“was guarded by an enormous camoodi (boa-constrictor) which 
could entwine a hundred people in its folds. He himself had 
once approached its den, and had seen demons running about 
as numerous as quails.” 

On the day when the travellers ought to have “ sighted ” 
Roraima the air was full of mist, but the next morning granted 
the long-desired view. A few miles in front of them stood the 
wonderful hill, 3,500 feet above the table land from which it 
rises, and 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


At the foot of the mountain the hilly ground lay in patches of yellow 
stony savanna, and dark strips of woodland rising in elevation as they 
approached its base. Then came a deep forest-clad ravine, whose 
farther side sloped steeply up to a distance of about 3,000 feet, and 
springing directly out of this sea of green, rose a perpendicular wall of 
red rock, 1,500 feet in height. Hardly a shrub broke the sheer descent 
of the shining cliff: scarcely a line of verdure marked where clinging 
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grasses had gained a footing on its smooth face. The south-eastern 
corner was slightly rounded, and its tower-like appearance increased 
its general resemblance to a Titanic fortification a few miles in length, 
rising from a forest glacis. 

The glancing rays of the sun struck the red sand-stone layers, which 
shone like glass, and stood out in bold and bright relief above their 
green base. A fly could hardly have rested on the slippery slabs, and 
this was the mountain we had come so far to scale! The level summit- 
line was backed by forest trees, which to us appeared like bushes, and 
from their feet, like skeins of floss silk swaying in the wind, three 
waterfalls descended and were lost in the woods below. 


The eastern and southern walls of Roraima were subjected 
to close scrutiny from a front view; the western wall was sur- 
veyed with a sidelong glance, which sufficed to show that it 
also was impregnable, and the north wall was left for future 
visitors to inspect as they might, being not only, from all that 
could be conjectured by what had been seen in the distance, 
exactly as insurmountable as the other three, but also—a great 
consideration in the scarcity of provisions—much more un- 
approachable. 

The explorers then made the best of their way homeward, 
somewhat disappointed naturally, but not disposed to regret 
the trouble they had taken. The declaration of the Indians, 
that the mountain cannot be climbed, is apparently well founded, 
but it is so well worth seeing for its own sake, that we think it 
will not be long before all is known about the northern wall, 
and perhaps not very many years before the “demon-guarded 
sanctuary on the summit” will be invaded by a party of 
aéronauts. 


II.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
1.—THE MACKONOCHIE PROSECUTION. 
THE public has so long been accustomed to see the Ritualists 
in the English Establishment defy the law and snap their 
fingers at their bishops, that it was probably a surprise to many 
to learn, in the middle of November, that Lord Penzance had 
been able finally to pass sentence, or to renew the sentence he 
passed more than a year ago, on Mr. Mackonochie, of St. 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, and that this time there is no subter- 
fuge for that gentleman, who has been condemned to suspension 
for three years for certain Ritualistic extravagancies. He must 
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submit to his sentence with a good grace, or be punished, as 
Mr. Tooth was punished, for disobeying the decision of the court. 
At least, there seems no other alternative for Mr. Mackonochie 
to take, but one which he is not likely to think of taking, that is, 
that of promising for the future to observe the law of the 
Established Church, of which he is a minister, and drop his 
novelties. In this case it is quite clear that Lord Penzance will 
receive the returning prodigal with open arms. He will be 
extremely glad to remit the sentence which he has passed, if he 
can. We may dismiss this alternative, as it would involve a 
surrender of what Mr. Mackonochie considers principle. We 
have therefore to expect that he will shortly make his choice 
between the other alternatives already mentioned. In this case, 
he will either retire from St. Alban’s for the period of his 
suspension, or he will go on for a Sunday or two without taking 
any notice of that suspension. In this latter case, it will be 
impossible for Lord Penzance to avoid treating him as Mr, 
Tooth was treated, and the result will be his imprisonment 
until he can make up his mind to obey the law. This may 
perhaps lead to disturbances at St. Alban’s, as similar conduct 
on the part of Mr. Tooth led to disturbances at Hatcham. 
There will be a certain amount of sympathy for Mr. Mackonochie, 
and a certain, but a less, amount of sympathy for Lord 
Penzance, who is bound to administer a law which he did not 
make, and which he may think, in itself, hard. But in England 
the law will probably prevail to the end, and the effect must be 
a diminution of the chances in favour of the success of the 
Ritualists in obtaining full toleration for the new manner of 
celebrating the English Communion Office which they have 
introduced. If the law does not prevail, it will have to be 
altered, and this, in the present temper of Englishman in general, 
is not likely to come about. 

Mr. Mackonochie will, no doubt, think that he is a confessor 
for the cause of the true doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, and 
that the points of doctrine involved in the use of the Eucharistic 
vestments—for this use is the main charge against him—are so 
sacred and vital that they must be defended at any cost. No 
Catholic can withhold his sympathy from persons, even outside 
the Church, who honestly assert any true doctrine, and suffer 
for that assertion—and, so far, we should be sorry to see 
Catholics altogether uninterested in the fortunes of Mr. Mac- 
konochie and his associates. But it must be remembered, 
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among other things more or less closely belonging to this 
question, that it is one thing to maintain true doctrine, and 
another to maintain that true doctrine to be part of the teaching 
of the Anglican Establishment. Mr. Mackonochie’s contention 
is, not merely that certain doctrines as to the Holy Eucharist 
are true, but that they are the doctrines of the Establishment to 
which he himself belongs, and that, as to this point, he and his 
friends are better judges than the appointed tribunals of that 
Establishment. So much are these doctrines the doctrines of 
the Establishment, according to this small school, that it would 
be a treason to that Establishment not to testify to them by the 
wearing of a particular class of vestments, which have been 
universally abandoned by the clergy of the whole body for a 
series of generations. The remedy for a person who holds 
doctrines which are not those of the body to which he belongs, 
is to leave that body. The remedy for persons who hold 
doctrines which belong to the body of which they are members, 
is to suffer for conscience’ sake, when they are unjustly proscribed 
by authority. This is the remedy which Mr. Mackonochie 
appears to think the only one open to him. By going to prison 

-if to prison he must go—he may shame the authorities of his 
communion into mending their ways. 

Catholics know very well that Mr. Mackonochie is wrong in 
his contention. These doctrines for which he is anxious to 
fight and ready to suffer are not the doctrines of the Establish- 
ment to which he belongs. It is a matter of indifference to us, 
whether the Ritualists make firm their footing in the Establish- 
ment, or not. Whether in it or out of it, as long as they are 
Ritualists, they are enemies of Catholicism. Their natural and 
courageous course—which, however they are by no means likely 
to adopt—is to form a body of their own, independent of the 
Establishment. But then they would have to make efforts which 
they have never yet shown themselves capable of making. They 
cannot take their churches with them, and their congregations, 
in great part, care more for their churches than for the clergy 
who minister in them, while but a small number of persons of 
influence could be reckoned on to join a “Free Church of 
England.” The Ritualists are “wise in their generation,” as 
far as their personal position is concerned, in sticking fast to 
the Establishment. But by doing this they are tolerably certain 
to lose the sympathy of Englishmen in general, and of Catholics 
jn particular. 
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2.—REPUBLICATION OF MR. ALLIES’ WORKS. 


One of the results of the movement which has brought so 
many of the most distinguished of the Anglican clergy into the 
fold of the Catholic Church during the last forty years, has been 
that a considerable number of men, who would have risen to 
eminence as writers among Anglicans, have either left off their 
studies or have given small results of them to the world, on 
account of the want of an audience. Anglicans will not read 
books by Catholic authors, especially if their writers have been 
once Anglicans themselves, and if they write on the subject 
of the claims of Catholicism. We are stating a fact and not 
accounting for it, or giving an opinion upon it. Catholics, on 
the other hand, as those know best who have most experience 
of Catholic literature, are an unreading body. Here again we 
are stating a fact, and not qualifying it by any judgment of our 
own. English Catholics are a small body—and though there are 
millions of English-speaking Catholics in Ireland, in America, 
and in the British Colonies, these large numbers of educated 
persons are content with novels and prayer-books as the main 
staple of their intellectual food, with the essential addition, of 
course, of the newspaper. The fact of which we speak is a 
misfortune, though we do not now speak of it as of a matter of 
complaint. It reacts, even on those comparatively rare people 
among us who do read and who do buy books, The public 
being small, the editions must be small and the books must be 
comparatively dear. At least it would be natural if they were 
so. For, as a matter of fact, Catholic books are as cheap as any 
others, though they are usually, in consequence, singularly unre- 
munerative to their publishers. And, if an English author among 
Catholics does happen to write a book of which he may venture 
to print a large edition, he is at once in danger of the piracy of 
some devout co-religionist over the Atlantic, who will close 
against him the American market, and perhaps add to his 
piracy the further bit of honesty of publishing his cheap reprint 
with an assertion on the title page that it has been done “with 
the sanction of the author.” Such is the state of the case. It 
is not likely to last for ever, and there is no good to be got by 
maundering over it, while there is a positive injury to literature 
in the attempts, of which some excellent persons are only too 
fond, to create a fictitious market for their own dear little 
literary bantlings, by “touting” wherever they go, or wherever 
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they can get others to go for them, for subscribers, who are 
afraid to refuse them, who wish their productions at Jericho, 
and who refrain, the next time occasion offers, from buying a 
book which might really be of use to them, because its price 
has already been extracted from their purse for what they do 
not want. Catholic literature will right itself, as education 
makes progress, and then, to use a financial expression, the 
market will be vigorous and elastic enough to render good 
works independent alike of the pirates and the “touters.”? 

Mr. Allies is one of a few among the converts to Catholicism 
who have written extremely well on the subject of the Anglican 
controversy. His work on the Formation of Christendom is a 
beautiful idea most ably worked out. In neither case has he 
found a fit audience, and we can only congratulate ourselves 
that he has gone on writing as much as he has. We have before 
this had occasion to express our opinion on his controversial 
works, and we need not repeat it. It may be, that in the 
succeeding generations, the world will hear but little of the 
Anglican claims, and of the opinion which makes every Bishop 
the centre and guarantee of unity of faith and discipline in his 
own diocese. But if the Anglican controversy lives on, or if 
the same foolish claims are made, in other cases, by schismatical 
bodies, the works of Mr. Allies will furnish the Catholic con- 
troversialist with all that he need require. It is not solely on 
this ground that we rejoice to see the two goodly volumes— 
Per Crucem ad Lucem—which now lie before us. They have 
another and a personal interest. In the evening of his days, 
the author hangs up, as it were, in the temple of God the 
weapons which he has had occasion to fashion and to use in 
the service of God. Their composition is the history of his own 
mind and of a life of sacrifice for the cause of truth. It is well 
that powerful arguments should be thus enforced by their 
practical fruits. Those who read Mr. Allies in times to come 
will be able to connect the life of the author with his works, and 
to see that he, at least, has never put forth theories on which he 
was not prepared to act, at the cost of much earthly loss and of 
a life of comparative hardship. 

The volumes now before us contain, first the two treatises 


? [These remarks must not be understood as implying the slighest reflection on 
the very common and natural practice of publishing books by subscription. This is 
a perfectly legitimate method, and without it many very excellent works would never 
have seen the light. This is a very different thing from the “ touting ” here spoken 
of—a mild and petty form of piracy—of purchasers. ]—Ep. 
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which the author wrote as an Anglican, in 1850. The first of 
these was occasioned by the decision in the Gorham case, which 
brought out the fact that the Church of England derived both 
its mission and its jurisdiction from the Royal Supremacy. The 
second embodied the reasons of the author for abandoning the 
Church in which he held a very valuable piece of preferment, in 
obedience to his convictions. The third treatise was written on 
occasion of an entirely false charge made against the author by 
Dr. Pusey—a charge which, like many other of his proved 
misstatements, Dr. Pusey has never either noticed or retracted. 
This treatise proves that the foregoing works of the author are 
sufficient answers to the work which he had formerly written in 
defence of Anglicanism. The last treatise in the first volume 
is a very searching and masterly refutation of the E7zrenzcon. 
The second volume is made up of a few well-written papers 
from reviews, and of the great work on the Name and Office of 
St. Peter. Like the works of Mr. Colin Lindsay, Mr. Rhodes, 
and Mr. William Palmer, these volumes will not attain popu- 
larity in the common sense of the term. But they will remain 
high in the esteem of scholars, who will know well how much 
of industry has been expended on their composition, and how 
fairly they meet the literary requirements of the questions of 
which they treat. This is not all that we can wish for such 
books. But it is something, especially in days when the intense 
frivolity of the general public has infected to so miserable an 
extent the Catholic community itself, which was never more 
terribly in need of a good sound and solid literature, never more 
lamentably blind to its own wants, or less likely to thank those 
who supply them. 

We should add, that these volumes are not mgrely a repub- 
lication of works already known. The Introé@fction to the first 
volume, in particular, is a very forcible essay indeed on the 
whole argument as to the Anglican position. 
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| floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
| weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —The Civil Service Gazeite. 








‘* ManuractureE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an | 
' account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works 








in the Euston Road, London.”—See Article in Cassell’s 
| Houschold Guide. | 
|MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. | 
SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, LABELLED 
; : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, | 
LONDON, , 
Makers of EPPS'S GLYCERINE FUJUBES. / 
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